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The  ECLECTK;,  Ktc. 


I. 

^RAPHAEL  SANTI  * 

COMPARED  with  Passavant  s  great  work,  that  before  us  is  a 
little  hand-book  to  the  life  of  the  great  master — it  suggests 
comparison  with  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  given  tons  in  Eng¬ 
lish  from  the  pen  of  the  same  translator,  and  to  which  we  devoted 
some  considerable  appreciative  acknowledgment  twelve  months 
since.  For  a  life  constructed  from  the  exterior,  that  which 
indeed  is  rather  the  scaiTolding  of  the  true  life,  it  docs  not  seem 
that  Raphael  furnishes  the  same  material  as  Michael  Angelo — 
the  length  of  time  they  were  permitted  to  labour  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent;  Raphael  died  at  thirty-seven,  Michael  Angelo  was  spared 
to  the  great  age  of  ninety.  As  we  read  the  diflcrent  memorials 
from  time  to  time  of  these  two  great  men,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  resist  some  feelin"  of  sadness  as  we  notice  what  seems  to  us  the 
injudicious  determination  to  regard  them  in  their  graves  ns  rivals, 
and  to  attempt  to  glorify  the  fame  of  the  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other;  yet,  so  far  as  our  own  poor  power  of  criticism  is  able 
to  reach,  surely  it  is  jMichacl  Angelo  who  commands  most  our 
admiration,  and  'wonder,  and  sympathy;  the  incflable  rej)ose 
which  rests  upon  the  canvas  of  Raphael,  the  perfectness  of  his 
forms,  the  freedom  of  those  limbs  which  seem  like  the  human 
flesh  itself  oblivious  of  all  muscle  or  muscular  action,  wondrously, 
and  as  compared  with  Angelo,  afTcctingly  reveal  the  deep  tran¬ 
quillity  within ;  but  we  always  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  the  old 
comparison  of  Gothic  and  Grecian.  Michael  Angelo’s  was  a 
racked,  tortured,  dissatisfied,  holy  nature,  intense  in  its  quest  and 


•  Raphael  Santi,  Ilis  Life  and  llis  TrorA'5.  Ry  Alfred  Raron  von 
Wolzogen.  Translated  by  F.  E.  Runnett,  Translator  of  Grimm’s 
“  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  ”  and  Gervinus’s  “  Shakespeare  Com¬ 
mentaries.”  Smith,  Elder,  Co. 
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its  consciousness;  if  the  vastness  of  that  mind  could  have  reached 
the  repose  of  Haphaers,  it  seems  to  us  we  should  have  appreciated 
that  repose;  as  it  is,  the  l)eauty  of  lhaphael  is  still  ineffahle;  we  are 
no  haunters  of  <xallerles — we  have  no  leisure,  means,  nor  motive  to 
throii!^  those  precious  collections  in  the  great  cities  of  continental 
Europe — but  he  who  has  seen  “Michael  and  the  Dragon”  in  the 
Louvre,  has  seen  much  of  the  mind  and  genius  of  Raphael — that 
free  and  buoyant  angel,  with  all  the  grace  and  bloom  of  vouth 
and  the  radiancy  of  celestial  light,  the  spear  wielded  with  such 
triumphant,  yot  altogether  unconscious,  ease;  the  verv  feet  and 
legs  with  the  lightness  and  elasticitv  of  wings;  the  hair  llowin<^ 
living  on  the  wind;  that  divine,  and  altogether  unwitting,  but 
victorious  smile  ;  and  the  devil — a  poor,  cowed,  grim  beast, 
beneath  the  loot  of  the  glorious  and  avenging  youth;  the  upper¬ 
most  feeling  in  us,  as  again,  and  again,  and  yet  again  we  liave 
turned  to  look  at  that  beautiful  thing,  has  been,  how  easy  this 
conquest  of  the  evil  one  is,  how  ell’ortless!  This  also  is,  as  it 
should  be,  and  this  grace,  this  ease,  this  colourless  light  is 
Kaphacl’s,  and  always  Kaphael’s — we  have  said  before,  Shake¬ 
speare  on  the  canvas; — quite  a  convictionless  nature  wc  huicy, 
endowed  witli  regal  beautv,  not  so  much  imbibing  beautv,  con- 
forming  to  laws  of  taste,  and  so  on,  but  from  the  earliest  out¬ 
stretching  of  the  little  hand,  giving  indications  of  a  command 
over  beautiful  colour  and  form — unconscious  Hercules  m  Ins 
childhood.  Exactly  the  reverse  of  all  this  was  Angelo;  vast, 
awful — he  frightens  you.  His  powers  were  exerted  in  lull  con¬ 
sciousness — he  is  asjuringand  attaining;  devils  and  beasts  arc  not 
to  be  overcome  without  an  eflbrt;  so  far  as  we  have  felt  his 
]>ower — and  we  very  ]^lainly  confess  that  it  is  chiefly  through  copies 
that  wc  know  him — life  has  no  radiant,  far-llashing  beauty;  he  is  a 
master  of  the  awful,  he  adumbrates  tremendous  and  infinite 
things;  as  in  literature  we  know  Raphael  best  by  Sliakespcare,  so 
we  know  Michael  Angelo  best  by  his  gre^at  fellow-citizen — 'he  is 
the  Dante  ot  art;  to  this,  also,  we  think  evichmee  enough  may  be 
adiluced  to  assure  us  Raphael  miglit  possibly  have  yet  more 
nearly  approached;  he  had  not  the  iron,  his  genius  did  not  call 
for  the  intlexible  will  of  his  great  contemporary:  but,  clearly 
enc^ugli,  Ibiphael,  beneath  the  iniluence  of  tlie  new  romanticism 
ot  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  a  dilFcrent  artist  to  the  young 
Raphael  cT  the  Embrian  School.  It  is  admitted  that  much  of 
that  pre-eminent  and  holy  repose  which  marks  tlie  early  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  pi'ucil  is  wanting  to  the  latter;  truly  we  do  not 
wc^nder  at  it;  indeed  there  seem  to  be  natures  on  which  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  misery  and  sin  exercise  little  intluciicc  as  compared  with 
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other?;  hut  to  bring  sucli  a  soul  as  l^apbnol’s  from  the  calm,  still, 
liolinosros,  the  convent  solituilos,  tljc  (  lirislian  (‘cstasv  ami  ]'>cacc 
of  Urhino,  those  regions  where  the  legxmds  ami  memories  of  St. 
Francis  ot*  Assisis,  were  not  only  the  daily  talk  of  the  devout, 
hut  the  inc(‘ssant  inspiration  ot  art, — and  l)ringing  to  Home,  ami  to 
IVioiulship  with  such  a  ])reeious  llead  of  the  Church  as  that 
deinoiuac  old  Julius  II., — and  to  iiml  no  eorri'spcuiding  change  of 
ideas  in  the  works  of  the  artist,  it  would  seem,  juiist  he  im]>os- 
sible.  As  it  is,  we  su[)pose  that  the  divineness,  the  height,  the 
infmiteness — we  crowd  words  and  arc  tautol(\gical  beneath  the 
sense  of  poverty — of  Jla])hael  makes  him  dillicult  to  read  and 
comprehend,  he  is  too  like  the  vastest  achievements  of  genius, 
too  like  the  impeccable  perfections  of  nature,  to  be  appreciated  I 


illiterate  and  uncultured  minds,  or  by  minds  even  culture 

which  have  not  been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  beauty.  How 

many  of  those  who  have  gazed  on  the  cartoons,  have  cared 

for  them?  Let  us  be  honest,  and  confess  for  ourselves,  how  often 

w’c  have  been  disappointed  when  we  have  been  first  introduced 

to  one  of  his  apparently  ordinary  looking  canvases, — it  is  the  story 

of  all  great  things: — 
o  o 


The  grandeur  overwhelms  us  not; 

And  why  i  it  is  not  lessened ;  but  the  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius. 


This  has  been  the  universal  feeling;  greatest  artists  have  in  the 
most  honest  manner  confessed  it,  and  confessed  how,  afterwards, 
paintings,  which,  at  first,  being  too  j)erfect  to  be  imj)ressive, 
became  the  very  ultimate  end  of  tlndr  highest  conception  of  the 
glory  of  art.  JVrha])S  our  readers  know’  the  singular  testimony  of 
Sir  Joshua  Itcvnolds;  we  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  our  edi- 
tion  of  his  works,  but  it  is  (pioted  by  (iuatremere  de  (Quincy: — 

“It  has  frequently  happened,”  says  Sir  .Toslnia  Ueynohls,  “As  I 
was  informed  by  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican,  tliat  many  of  those  whom 
he  had  conducted  through  the  various  apartments  of  that  edifice,  w'hen 
about  to  be  dismissed,  liave  asked  for  the  works  of  Kalfuello,  and 
would  not  believe  that  they  had  already  passed  tlirough  the  rooms 
where  they  arc  preserved  ;  so  little  impression  had  those  performances 
made  on  them.  One  of  the  first  painters  now  in  Fiance  once  told  mo 
that  this  circumstance  hapjiened  to  himself;  though  lie  now  looks  on 
haffaello  with  that  veneration  which  he  deserves  from  all  jiainters  and 
lovers  of  the  art.  I  remember  very  well  my  own  disapiiointment 
when  1  first  visited  the  Vatican;  hut  on  confessing  niy  feelings  to  a 
brother  student,  of  whose  ingiuinousness  1  had  a  high  ojdnion,  ho 
acknowledged  that  the  works  of  Itaffaello  had  the  same  effect  on  him  ; 
or,  rather,  that  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected. 
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This  was  a  great  relief  to  ni}*  mind,  and  on  inquiring  further  of  other 
students,  1  found  that  those  ]»crsons  only,  wlio  from  natural  imbecility 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  even  relishing  those  divine  performances, 
made  pretensions  to  instaeitaneons  raptures  at  tirst  beholding  them.  In 
justice  to  myself,  however,  1  must  add,  that  though  disappointed  and 
inortitie  d  at  not  timiing  myself  enraptured  with  the  works  of  \]\\> 
great  ma'^ter,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  conceive  or  supt)ose  that  the 
name  of  Kaffa'dlo,  ami  those*  admirable  paintings  in  ])arficnlar,  owed 
thedr  re'pntation  to  the  ignorance  and  pivjudiee  of  mankind;  on  the 
oe)ntrary,  my  not  relishing  them,  as  1  was  conscious  1  ought  to  have 
done,  was  one  e)f  the  imest  humiliating  eircumstanees  that  ever  hap- 
petu'd  to  me.  I  fonml  myse-lf  in  the  midst  of  wenks  executed  upon 
principles  with  whie  h  I  was  nnace]uainte‘d  :  I  felt  my  ignorance,  and 
stood  abasheal.  All  the  indigeste‘(l  notions  of  ])ainting  whie-h  1  had 
brought  with  me  from  Knglanel,  where  the  art  was  in  the  lowest  state 
it  hael  eve  r  be*(*fi  in  (it  could  not,  inde(*d,  be  lower),  were  to  be  totally 
dom*  away  and  (‘radicate  d  from  my  minel.  It  was  necessary,  as  it  is 
expn*ssed  on  a  very  solemn  occasion,  that  I  should  become*  as  a  little 
child.  Notwithstanding  my  disappointment,  I  jiroceeded  to  copy  some 
of  those  exc(*llent  works.  I  viewed  them  again  and  again  ;  1  even 
affected  to  feel  their  merit,  and  to  admire  them  more  than  I  r(*ally  did. 
In  a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  new  perceptions  began  to  dawn  upon 
me  ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  had  I  originally  formed  a  false  opinion 
of  the  perfection  of  art,  and  that  this  great  painter  was  well  entitled  to 
the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  w’orld.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  tlu'se  w'orks  had  really  been  what  1  expected,  they 
would  have  contained  beauties  superficial  and  alluring,  but  by  no  means 
such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  great  reputation  which  they 
have  so  long  and  so  justly  obtained. 

“  Having  since  that  ])eriod  frequently  I’cvolved  this  subject  in  my 
mind,  1  am  now  el(*arly  of  opinion  that  a  relish  for  the  higher 
exeel lencies  of  art  is  an  ae(piire«l  taste  which  no  man  ever  possessed 
without  long  cultivation,  and  great  labour  and  attention.  On  such 
occasions  as  that  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  often  ashamed 
of  our  app.arent  dnlness;  as  if  it  were  to  be  expected  that  our  miads, 
like*  tinder,  should  instantlv  catch  tire  from  the  divine  spark  of  llatlaello’s 
genius.  I  tlatt(*r  mys»df  that  now  it  would  be  so,  and  that  I  have 
a  just  and  lively  perception  of  his  great  pow(*rs:  but  let  it  he  always 
remembert'd,  that  the  excell(*nce  of  his  style  is  not  on  the  surface,  hut 
lit's  dee]u  and  at  the  tirst  view  is  st*en  but  mistily.  It  is  the  florid  stylo 
which  strikes  at  once  and  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  without  ever 
satisfying  the  judgment.  Nor  does  painting  in  tins  respect  differ  from 
other  arts.  A  just  t)oelical  taste,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  nice  dis¬ 
criminative  musical  ear  are,  equally  the  work  of  time.” 

The  work  before  us  is  brief  and  very  conedse,  perhaps  the 
remarks  w’e  have  made  will  indicate  to  our  readers  that  it  Ims 
not  the  same  wealth  of  interest,  so  abundant  in  Grimm  s 
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of  Michael  Angelo,  It  is,  however,  as  a  life,  very  interesting  ; 
it  contains  passages  of  wise  and  beautiful  discrimination,  and 
sometimes  even  of  eloquence;  with  the  exception  of  Quatreinere 
(le  Quincy  s  most  invaluable  analysis  of  the  life  and  works  of 
liaphael,  we  arc  not  aware,  ourselves,  of  any  other  which  will 
so  distinctly  set  his  life  and  position  in  art  before  a  reader, 
anxious  to  know  him  as  independent  of  the  history  of  the  schools 
to  wliich  he  is  related. 

Raphael,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  “  RafTaello,”  was  born  in 
Urbino,  a  city  situated  close  to  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Apennines,  in  the  (’ontrada  del  Monte  ;  on  (wood  Friday, 
March  28th,  1483,  the  third  of  four  elilldren,  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  the  only  survivor.  His  father  was  (ilovanni  Sant<? 
or  Sante  ;  this  would  seem  to  indicate  some  specially  holy 
cliaracter  in  some  of  his  ancestors;  subse(juently  in  Vasari’s 
time,  the  name  was  translated  to  Sanzio,  from  the  Latin  Sanetns. 
Giovanni  Sanli,  w\as  a  painter,  and  apparently  in  some  nqnite  ; 
very  early,  wdien  the  greater  artist  was  a  mere  child,  his  father 
took  him  on  a  journey  he  made  to  Hagli,  undertaken  to  adorn 
the  frescoes  of  some  old  family  tombs  in  the  cliurch  of  St.  John 
of  the  Dominicans  ;  the  young  Raphael  could  only  have  been 
three  or  four  years  old,  but  it  is  seriously  said  that  some  of  the 
touches  on  those  frescoes  must  have  been  his — several  elforts 
have  been  made  to  identify  other  pieces  of  his  boyish  work. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  such  a  genius  as 
Raphael  gave  indications  of  his  great  power  even  in  his  earliest 
childhood.  Worshippers  and  biographers  love  to  loiter  along  the 
obscure  parts  of  this  childish  wonder-land  ;  but,  in  Raphael’s 
instance,  there  arc  no  authentic  particulars  on  wdiich  to  rely; 
what  is  known  is,  that  very  early,  probably,  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  became  tlie  pupil  of  IVrugino,  the  chief  master 
of  the  Umbrian  school.  AVe  have  already  intimated  that  it 
IS  in  the  happy  and  calm  isolation  of  his  blrth[)lace,  the  tastes 
of  his  father  as  a  sacred  painter,  and  the  character  and  religious 
life  of  the  wdiolc  region,  that  we  arc  to  lind  that  sacred  incense 
which  fed  the  early  flame  of  Rajihael’s  genius.  4'here  is  some¬ 
thing  to  our  minds  delightfully  attractive*  in  the  Umbria  e)f  that 
tlay,  and  its  School  of  Art  is  cliaracterized  bv  a  calm  puritv  and 
elevation  of  soul  ;  the  light  of  fervent,  uiu'arthly  longings  beams 
over  the  canvaises  ;  no  paganism,  no  nalurali>in  had  dehas<‘el  or 
defaced  their  lustre.  Aitists  seem  to  agree*  that  in  the*  Ix’st 
pictures  of  that  sche)ol,and  in  Ferugino’s  e^pe*cialiy,  we  finel  that 
calm,  yet  glorious  liglit,  so  much  more  calm  than  the  boasteei 
repose  of  classical  models,  because  in  the  one  we  have  only  the 
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hush  cither  of  unconsciousness,  or  of  sulnnissive  airony  ;  in  the 
other,  satisfaction  and  bliss  of  this  region  ;  eminently  and  ospociallv 
it  may  be  saitl,  and  has  been  said,  with  more  truth  ilian  could 
warrant  tlie  words  oi  our  groat  poet,  as  originally  used  : — 


A  SPIRIT  huu" 

Heautiful  rojrion  1  o’er  thy  touiis  aiul  larmjv 
Statues  and  icinples,  and  memurial  tombs; 
And  emanations  uero  perceived  ;  and  acts 
Of  immortality,  in  Nature’s  course, 
Kxemplitied  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 
As  bonds,  on  jrrave  philosopher  imposed 
And  armed  warrior;  and  in  every  irrove 
A  iray  (*r  pensive  tenderness  pre\ ailed. 
When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 


Thus  wo  indicate  liapliaers  first  scliool  and  sclioolmastors,  and 
lie  assuredly'  then,  illustrates  to  us  Mr.  liuskin’s  groat  canon,  that 
the  fear  of,  and  faith  in,  God,  is  the  fouiulanou  of  all  hiLih 
artistic  excellence.  “  Painters,”  says  Cardinal  Paheotus,  “  arc 
“mute  theologians;  their  works  sliould  delight,  teach,  and 
“  persuade,  and  the  end  of  a  picture  should  be  theology.”  d  his 
is,  perhaps,  only  eminently  true  of  the  ages  to  which  Paphacl 
belongs;  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  says  : — 


Chrhtianify  caJU  info  exerciae  the  fefJinpfi  of  men  far  more  than  anti- 
quiff/  teas  ah!e  to  do,  and  hence,  undeniablu.  tnediaral  art  acquires  its 
peculiar  character.  When,  thcref,re,  in  Raptniel  this  de^p  icelimj  is 
linked  in  the  utmost  harmonq  with  ancient  plastic  art,  he  .vr'w/s-  hy  this 
tnea  is  to  stand  at  the  fumitip-pninf  of  two  prea*  epochs  o  f  ciri/izati.ai,  and 
is  e<\eNfia//t/  character i\(  d  as  helomjimj  to  a  modern  aae,  which  lahours  contin- 
ualhj  at  a  si/nthea’.s  of  the  middle  apes  and  antiqmtp.  without  harinp  hitherto 
discovered  it<  principles.  The  type  of  antiqutfp  is  the  object  ire  form ,  the 
plastic  ;  the  type  of  the  middle  apes  is  deep  fcclinp,  from  whence  tur  tnu.\ic 
{pripinatinp  in  church  melodies)  arose,  as  the  prime  of  its  perfection.  Tho 
transition,  however,  to  modern  art,  whoso  most  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  it  is,  that,  full  of  thoui^ht,  it  culminates  in  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
is  effected  by  paintinjr.  which  may  be  defined,  therefore,  as  themusical- 
pkrstic  art,  because  this  art,  like  ail  mental  life,  rests  on  two  funda¬ 
mental  a^its,  one  subjective  and  one  ohjeetive — on  the  world  of  fcel- 
iniT  on  the  one  side,  and  on  that  of  outward  thin:^s  on  tho  other;  and 
beo.iU'e,  wlieii  these  two  ai^eiits,  eaeh  by  itselt,  are  arti<tie;dly  piT- 
fected,  music  and  the  plastic  art  arise  as  tlie  two  opposite  poles,  within 
which  all  other  forms  are  of  art  revolvt' — whieli  in\\  in  truth,  only 
various  ^proportions  of  the  blendiiiir  of  these  two  apmts.  Architeoturo 
derives  its  siijnifieance  from  the  subjective  side;  it  imitates  in  itself 
none  of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  it  has  as  its  foundation  the  realization 
of  human  objects.  These,  conceiveil  as  the  hiiihest  points  of  art,  and 
formed  into  an  ideal  luirinony,  justify  the  designation  of  this  art  as 
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plattic  music ;  whilst  piiintin",  taking  h<  r  objoots  from  imtiiro,  not, 
however,  in  plastic  repose.  ]nit  peneiratel  aiul  tilled  with  human 
feelinjT^,  n  preseiitiii;;  lon^inc:.  sadness,  rapture,  ami  so  forth,  luav  with 
ei]ual  justice  he  designated  as  a  musical  plastic  art.  While  paintiui;, 
however,  in  undertakinj;  the  hiulust  theiut  s  in  the  n^e  of  the  eimpie- 
cenlists,  and  display lUij  the  Ideal,  the  Eternal,  and  the  Divine,  not  as  the 
gods  of  the  ancient  world,  but  as  sacred  pictures  produced  by  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  formed  the  transition  we  have  before  pointed  out, — a  part  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  importance  belongs  to  this  art  in  the  history  of  human  civili¬ 
zation.  And  this  is,  indeed,  in  nowise  denied  her. 

From  those  canvases  in  which  we  see  the  sad,  the  pensive, 
vet  veiled  or  ixlorilicil,  hut  pleasing  and  enthusiastic  tenderness, 
lie  derived  his  first  lesson,  d'his  is  verv  important  to  notice — 
important  we  say,  hut  we  have  reached  an  age,  in  which  the 
painter,  and  the  artist,  is  not  of  much  importance  at  all  ;  then, 
however,  the  man  \>ho  could  transler  his  ideas  ami  dreams  of 
beauty  to  Cv>loiir,  form  ami  canvas  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  of  men, — great  as  a  civil  engliu'cr,  or  vast  contractor 
IS  no\v — quite  the  honoured  and  worshipped  of  men.  Fiinces 
sought  him  out  to  treat  him  as  their  equal.  On  him  men 
depended  to  crowd  their  churches  with  forms  of  sensuous  beauty; 
and  it  is  verv  interesting  to  notice  the  moral  ami  spiritual 
life  of  a  school  of  art,  its  holiness,  or  its  sensuality,  I'V  the 
varying  spiritualitv  or  sensuality  in  the  faces  of  its  Madonnas, 
or  its  Saints  ;  hence,  when  luiphael  appeared  to  create  his 
pictures  of  Saints  and  Virgins,  the  boml  between  natural  and 
supernatural  beaut v,  was  esteemed  much  closer  than  it  is  at 
present.  His  stmlv  under  I'ernglno  removed  him  lor  some  time 
trom  Frbino  to  IVrugi.i.  Ihiring  the.'^e  years  lu*  painted  sevt'ral 
pictures,  and  our  rcailers  mav  n'lnember  om‘  well  known  in  our 
National  (la  I  lerv,  the  “Sleeping  K  night, ’’attended  by  t  wti  allegorial 
figures  ;  one  seeking  to  rouse  him  bv  duals  ot  ehivaliy,  presenting 
to  him  the  swonl  and  the  book  ;  the  otlu'r,  olhuing  to  him  the 
(lowers  of  sensual  enjovment,  and  attempting  to  still  his  nature 
to  the  sensual  life.  To  this  tirst  pinmul  of  his  ex(*rcise  in  art 
belong  several  of  tho.<e  paintings  which  are  wtdl  known  to 
us;  among  t>llu‘rs,  the  “St.  Michael”  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  the  “  St.  (leorgi'  and  the  Hragon,”  also  in  tlu'  Louvre.  It 
was  e.xceedinglv  natural  that  the  vming  artist  ^honld  desire 
to  see  the  artists  of  Moiamce;  in  a  lili*,  and  in  works,  such 
as  loq>ha(*rs,  it  is  a  great  immu'iit  wlnni  tlu*  mind  iHcnmes 
impressed  bv  a  m*w  oiiler  ol  things.  1  lie  .‘ichool  of  I*  lorvnee 
Was  a  wholly  dillermit  school  to  that  ol  I  mbria.  I  he  b  loren- 
tine  artists  reveal  another  method  of  treating  the  human  form, 
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and  human  life,  and  Christian  incident  and  character.  W'e  miss 
those  higlier  features,  wo  have  just  now  defined,  as  characteristic 
of  Kaphaers  first  school  ;  it  is  clear  tliat  the  Umbrian  traditions 
did  not  satisfy  liim  ;  restless,  striving,  moving  onward,  Ids 
visit  to  Florence  broke  open,  apparently,  now  windows  in  his 
soul.  Michael  Angelo  deiines  Florence  ;  it  was  not  isolated, 
its  religion  was  not  of  the  best  order  ;  it  could  not  worship  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  but  it  could  do  another  thing — it  burned 
Savonarola !  Such  circumstances  arc  items  in  the  liistory  of  the 
art  of  a  city  ;  it  was  a  magnificent  city,  full  of  the  rustle  of 
pomps,  and  processions;  ever  agitated  by  the  ambition  of  the  de’ 
M  edicis,  and  now  agitated  to  the  depths  of  its  artistic  sensibili¬ 
ties  by  the  great  Buonarrotti.  It  was  clearly  a  turning-point  in 
the  life  of  Baphael: — “  1  taught  him  all  he  knows  of  art,^’  was 
tlie  somewhat  rugged  and  uncouth  expression  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,  of  the  young  artist,  and  we  can  really  under¬ 
stand  how  this  may,  perhaps  with  truth,  be  said.  AVe  liave 
already  implied,  that  up  to  this  time,  there  was  an  unconscious¬ 
ness  in  the  pencil  of  Raphael  ;  his  visit  to  Florence  introduced 
him  to  Grecian  forms,  Grecian  ideas — that  attractive  classicism, 
which,  in  a  later  period,  he  with  such  admirable  and  wonderful 
power  related  to  the  Christian  sentiment,  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  art.  More  interesting  to  us  to  dwell  upon,  is  his 
friendship  with  Fra.  Bartolomeo,  in  Florence.  The  measure  of 
their  friendship  and  their  indebtedness  to  each  other  is  beyond 
our  power  to  lix,  we  presume  ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  l)c(  n 
very  great,  and  while  from  the  friar-paint(‘r,  Raphael  reccivc'd 
hints,  which  perhaps  aided  him  in  vigour  and  colour,  it  is  said 
that  lie  gave  to  the  friar,  his  first  hints  in  perspective  ;  certainly 
this  almost  unnoticed  friendship  of  these  two  saintly  and  emi¬ 
nent  artists  is  a  beautiful  episode,  not  merely  in  the  history  of 
both,  but  the  liistory  of  art.  It  was  his  visit  to  Florence  which 
resulted  in  an  invitation  from  the  Pope  Julius  11.  to  visit  Rome  ; 
and  here  commences,  no  doubt,  now  his  more  marked  and  con¬ 
spicuous  work.  There  must  have  been  a  charming  and  most 
unobtrusive  modesty  in  this  great  being  ;  it  is  impossible  to  look 
upon  his  face,  and  not  feel  that  it  must  have  been  so.  dhe 
i^hakespeares,  Raphaels,  and  their  like,  arc  not  self-asserting,  they 
win  their  way  like  sunbeams.  Dantes,  ^liitons,  Angelos,  con¬ 
tain  very  unpleasant  words,  and  very  strong  and  imposing 
determinations.  It  is  most  likely  that  until  his  visit  to  Florence, 
Raphael  had  no  conception  that  he  had  more  genius  than  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals.  lie  went  about  with  his  master,  Perugino,  giving, 
as  IS  very  probable,  some  of  the  very  finest  touches  to  Ifescoes 
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and  paintings,  supposed  to  be  entirely  from  the  pencil  of  bis 
master  ;  it  has  been  siiid  that  those  who  know  what  his  master 
was  in  the  very  liappiest  moments  of  his  inspiration,  have  been 
best  able  to  detect  the  compliment  paid  to  the  lad  of  seventeen, 
in  permitting  him  to  give  to  them  his  unaided,  although  imita¬ 
tive,  strokes  ;  and  one  especially — an  altar  picture  of  the  Cnici- 
lixion — has  been  won  to  the  possession  of  England,  in  the  Gallery 
of  Lord  Ward,  which  w'ould  certainly  have  been  ranked  as  a 
Perugino,  but  for  the  name,  “  Raphael  Urbinus,”  detected  at  its 
loot.  There  are  several  of  these,  bearing  the  dates  of  the  years 
in  which  he  was  with  his  master  ;  there  is  one  at  Caen,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  in  which,  although  no  doubt  the  work  was  understood 
to  be  Periigino’s — the  freedom,  the  individuality  proclaim  the 
real  artist.  II is  fame,  however,  had  found  echoes  which  had 
spread  along  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  it  was  as  the  result 
of  these,  and  it  was  to  illustrate  how  his  standard  of  beauty  had 
received  additional  light  from  his  studies  in  Florence,  and  the 
penetration  of  his  genius  by  Grecian  and  classic  forms,  that  he 
was  invited  from  Perugia  to  the  Vatican.  It  is  to  be  distinctly 
remarked  that  while  classic  ideas  were,  we  believe,  at  that  time 
preparing  the  way  for  the  debasement  of  art,  and  while  it  is 
admitted  that  Raphael’s  knowledge  of  classic  forms  did  give 
another  character  to  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  they  never 
depraved  it — he  continued  always  to  be  Raphael — there  appeared 
no  tendencies  in  him  to  become  a  Titian.  It  Is  not  less  tlum 
marvellous  to  meditate  on  that,  not  only  what  Rajdiael  achieved, 
but  that  from  which  he  was  saved;  if,  as  in  the  horiiarina,  there 
seem  to  be  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  a  volu[)tuousness  of  sense, 
we  cannot  suHiciently  admire  the  transcendent  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  form  and  colour,  which  docs  not  permit  more  than  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  hint  to  appear  from  all  that  crowd  of  canvases  ;  while 
yet,  we  ask,  could  he  have  withstood  it  had  his  life  been  spared, 
as  his  pencil  clearly  was  a  development  ?  Do  we  blaspheme  the 
illustrious  name  of  him  who  has  been  called  the  divine  Raphael, 
in  wondering  whether  his  beauty  would  have  been  invincible 
amidst  all  the  sensualities  of  that  sty  of  abominations  in  art, 
called  Rome^  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  and  his  successors  ?  In  Rome, 
work  of  the  very  highest  order  pressed  its  demands  upon  him, 
and  nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  tliis  illustrious  painter,  tlian 
the  buoyant  case  with  which  he  worked  ;  no  task  seemed  dlfli- 
cult  to  tills  affluent  intelligence;  physical  fatigue  might,  perhaps 
invade  the  frame,  but  the  genius,  living  and  fresh,  instantly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  the  pencil,  with  the  very  faithfulness  of  light,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  conception  and  gave  it  body  in  colour  and  form.  In 
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this,  lie  remarkably  differs  from  his  mighty  rival,  Michael 
Angelo,  who  seems  always  to  have  toiled  as  if  carrying  after  him, 
and  dragging  to  his  dominion,  the  reluctant  spoils  of  his  power ; 
even  the  princely  and  splendid  Leonardo  da  \  inci.  another  of 
those  inatcliless  beings,  at  home  in  evervtliing  he  undertook,  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  work  with  ease  always.  The  charming  and  delight¬ 
fully  garrulous  Vasari  tells,  as  our  readers  possibly  remember,  a 
pleasant  story  illustrating  this; — referring  to  a  great  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  painted  for  certain  Dominican  monks  at  Milan, 
and  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  linished  ;  day  after  dav, 
the  tradition  says,  he  sat  immovable  before  this  almost-finished 
picture — he  had  succeeded  in  giving  a  wondrous  fulness  of 
majesty  to  the  greater  number  of  the  apostles — the  work  was  a 
glorious  triumph,  but  it  did  not  go  on;  and  there,  before  it,  sat 
the  dreaming  painter,  sometimes,  and  often  for  a  whole  half-day, 
never  touching  it  with  his  brush  ;  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
became  impatient,  he  wms  desirous  that  the  inagnilicent  paint¬ 
ing  should  be  seen;  he  became  importunate,  more  than  impor¬ 
tunate;  but  no,  the  work  did  not  go  on.  The  old  prior  could  not 
understand  this  waste  of  time  and  slow  progress,  and  Ave  can 
conceive  him  too  stupid  and  too  troublesome  for  the  painter  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  his  inac¬ 
tivity.  At  last,  when  the  pressure  upon  da  Vinci,  seemed  useless, 
and  the  chattering  among  the  monks  was  not  a  sufiicicnt 
relief  for  his  vexation,  and  he  found  himself  unable  to  command 
the  great  painter  as  he  could  the  brothers  digging  in  his  fields  or 
gardens,  the  prior  complained  to  Leonardo’s  great  friend,  the  Duke, 
and  complained  again,  “  that  picture  does  not  got  on  ;  what  is 
“  the  use  of  being  prior  or  Duke,  if  w^e  can’t  make  the  man  do 
“  it  ?”  At  last  the  Duke,  it  was  Lodivico  Sforza,  one  of  those 


groat  lovers  of  art,  with  an  inborn  soul  and  sense  of  true  beauty, 
sent  for  the  artist,  gentlv  and  kindly  saying,  “  My  dear  friend, 
“  why  don’t  you  get  on  with  that  picture  ?  That  most  tiresome 
“  old  prior, — 1  should  surelv  think  you  would  like  to  get  out  of  the 
“  w’ay  of  him  !  ”  and  then,  to  him  Leonardo  gave  his  explanation, 
discoursed  lengthily  with  the  Duke  on  art,  showed  him  how 
men  of  genius  are  sometimes  producing  most  when  they  seem 
to  be  labouring  least,  elucidating  and  completing  the  conception, 
yet  unsatisfactorily  formed  in  tlie  mind.  Then  he  told  him  that 
the  picture  was  finishetl,  but  for  two  heads,  that  for  the  head  and 
lace  of  the  Saviour  he  had  found  nothing  on  earth  to  satisfy  him 
in  giving  a  hint  of  its  inellableness  ;  and  that  its  perfection  of 
beauty  and  celestial  grace  w^as  just  as  far  from  finding  satisfaction 
in  his  imagination  ;  also  that  he  found  himself  almost  equally 
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defeated  by  another  head,  namely,  that  of  Judas,  and  he  sat 
before  tlie  canvas,  feeling  it  to  he  impossible  to  imagine  a  form 
and  feature  sufTicient  to  represent  a  man  who,  after  so  many 
benefits  from  such  a  Saviour,  was  capable  of  betraying  his  Lord 
and  Creator  ;  this  second  head,  how’ever,  he  said  he  thought  he 
could  finish,  and  finding  no  better,  he  intended  to  save  his  pic¬ 
ture  from  that  loss  by  putting  in  the  head  of  that  impertinent 
and  troublesome  prior ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  did  it ;  but  the  Divine 
Head  was  never  finished.  No  doubt  it  is  easier  to  find  Judas 
than  Jesus,  but  no  such  anecdotes  arc  told  us  of  Raphael.  \Ve 
have  implied  that  while  this  shines  out  of  the  glory  of  the  painter, 
it  may  perhaps  also  be  his  defect,  and  perhaps  some  readers  and 
artists  would  dare  to  say  they  have  derived  more  from  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  than  from  Raphael. 

Raphael  stood  at  the  turning  of  the  great  highways  of  art. 
The  term  Rre-Raphelitc  is  descriptive  and  comprehensive  in  a 
sense  far  wider  and  more  final  than  is  generally  implied  by 
it.  We  have  hinted  at  the  distinctions  separating  the 
Umbrian  from  the  Florentine  schools  ;  there  arc  not  wanting 
those,  and  men  of  eminence,  who  assert  that  art  has  only 
degenerated  since.  Yet  in  Raphael,  and  in  his  age,  we  find 
the  culmination  of  good  taste  ;  but,  then,  the  remark  of  Horace 
Walpole  is  full  of  truth,  “  that  the  bad  taste,  which  precedes 
“good  taste,  is  better  than  the  bad  taste  which  succeeds  it.’* 
The  discovery  of  the  great  classic  models  changed  the  current 
of  all  men’s  ideas  on  art — we  might  almost  say  upon  everything. 
Raphael  abundantly  availed  himself  of  these  ideas;  they  mark 
the  wonderful  and  most  distinct  sc[)aration  of  his  first  from  his 
second  manner  ;  he  never  yielded  himself  to  the  corruption  of 
the  Pagan  School  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  said — but  we 
do  not  see  with  much  point  or  justice — that  he  did  not  correct 
it  ;  these  arc  points,  however,  tlic  more  distinct  introduction  of 
which,  w’ould,  unquestionably,  have  increased  the  value  of  the 
work  before  us.  As  it  is  especially  intended  as  a  hand-book  to 
the  study  of  Raphael,  and  to  the  settlement  of  his  place  in  the 
history  of  art,  it  would  have  added  light  to  have  seen  how 
the  pre-Raphaelitc,  and  post-Rapliaclitc  ages  of  art  separate 
themselves.  As  we  have  said  above,  the  term  pre-Raphaelitc, 
as  indicating  merely  what  it  implies,  when  referred  to  a  moclerii 
school  of  artists,  and  whose  j)rincipal  distinction  is  the  theory 
of  a  close  adherence  to  natural  forms  and  effects,  is  quite  empiri¬ 
cal  and  misleading.  In  fact,  this  might  be  taken  as  eminently 
distinctive  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  great  and  chief  distinction 
is  his  wonderful  anatomical  delineation — the  delineation  of  move- 
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merit,  as  it  has  been  defined,  in  contrast  to  the  delineation  of 
thought.  A  love  of  the  pre-Raphaelitc  pictures  does  not  at  all 
imply  a  love  for  that  which  has  attained,  in  modern  times,  the 
name  of  the  pre-Kaphaelite  school,  and  which,  with  the  almost 
solitary  exception  ot  Holman  Hunt,  seems  to  pride  itself  on  the 
exclusion  of  every  softening  curve  or  atmosphere,  or  instruction. 
Hut  pre-Raphaclite  painting  and  painters  suggest  altogether 
a  diflferent  comprehension  in  the  term.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  manner  becomes  more  rounded  and  comprehensive  ;  the  whole 
canvas  becomes  gradually  more  diffuse,  and  gradually  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  artist's  life  undergo  a  transformation. 
Hitherto  the  artist  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  kind  of 
wandering  priest  of  the  easel  and  the  jialettc — to  and  fro  among 
mountains  and  their  lone  convents  and  monasteries,  some  richer 
village  church  or  shrine,  some  city,  able  to  glorify  itself,  and 
become  attractive  by  its  rich  predrUla  ;  these  had  been  the  chief 
objects  of  the  painter's  study  and  quest — patron  saints.  Madonnas, 
crucifixes,  central  scenes  in  the  histories  of  church  triumphs  and 
martyrdoms — such  we  have  seen  to  be  something  of  the  life  of 
Raphael’s  father.  There  were  priests  and  friars  who  separated 
themselves  also  by  a  vow,  and  while  dwelling  in  their  convent, 
were  exempted  from  all  other  duties,  save  that  task  they  had 
imposed  on  themselves  of  glorifying  God  by  painting.  Who  does 
not  remember,  and  remember  silently,  to  lov^e  the  memory  of 
the  blessed  Fra.  Angelico,  better  known  by  his  pre-convoutual 
name  of  Guido — this  was  his  life — the  highest  impersonation  of 
the  Christian  artist,  the  history  of  art  presents. 

The  limner  cowl’d,  who  never  moved  his  hand, 

Till  he  had  steeped  his  inmost  soul  in  prayer. 

We  hope  the  Protestant  tendencies  of  none  of  our  readers  will 
smile  at,  or  deem  as  merely  superstitious,  the  artist  “  w  ho  always 
“  before  he  mixed  his  colours,  and  touched  his  canvas  with  his 
“  pencil,  prayed,  and  meditated  the  subject  he  w'as  about  to 
“  paint,  throwing  himself  sometimes,  even  with  bitter  tears 
“  before  the  cross,  praying  that  he  might  be  lifted  by  his  incdi- 
“  rations  to  a  w'orthy  representation  of  that  he  w  as  about 
“  to  attempt.”  Thus  was  the  Kcce  Homo  produced.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  and  wonderful  artist  is,  no  doubt,  representative  of  a  large 
class  who  sought  to  elfect,  what  preachers  have  since  then  sought 
to  ellect,  bv  their  sermons:  and  desirous  of  movin;?  the  soul  ol  the 
*p  eetator  to  the  JSaviour,  attempted  all  that  the  pathos  ot  tears 
could  elfect  to  change  a  spectator’s  life.  Nothing  more  shows 
the  cliaracter  and  influence  of  art  in  pre-Raphaelite  times  than 
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the  well-known  story  of  Ciraabue,  who  painted  a’j^rcat  religious 
picture  in  Florence  for  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  when 
the  picture  was  first  seen,  it  w^as  tlironged  by  crowds"  of  both 
sexes ;  at  last  notliing  would  satisfy,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  procession,  so  proud  was  the  city  of  this  achievement ;  it 
was  a  picture  of  the  Mrgin  and  Child;  it  was  carried  to  tlie 
church  with  acclammations  of  joy,  and  tlie  quarter  where  it  was 
produced,  always  afterwards  called,  so  Vasari  tells  us,  Borpo 
Allegri,  the  Quarter  of  Joy.  So  proud  were  these  poor,  stupid, 
ignorant  people,  in  those  dark  ages,  of  their  pictures  and  things! 
But  we  have  fallen  upon  an  attractive  vein,  and  we  must  stop; 
we  have  only  introduced  these  words  for  the  purpose  of  remark¬ 
ing  what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  distinctly 
illustrated;  that  the  pre-Raphaclite  painter  was,  forthe  most  part, 
a  priest  and  preacher  of  the  pencil.  Classic  models,  and  the 
renaissance  changed  all  that;  the  rise  of  the  family  of  the  de’  Medicis 
led  to  the  employment  of  the  artist  for  the  glorification  of  palaces; 
the  Papal  ambition  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  with  the 
immense  conceptions  of  the  llomancsque  school  influenced  the 
whole  character  and  history  of  art.  Christian  art  has  now  for 
some  centuries  ceased  to  be,  and  nothing  can  be  more  sad  than  to 
walk  from  year  to  year  through  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
or  to  glance  on  the  circle  of  pictures  comprising  the  Vernon  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  thence  to  deduce  to  what  art  has  come  in  these  times. 
We  must  not  be  understood  as  quarrelling  with  the  destinies  of 
things;  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  can  make  engines  and  lay 
down  lines  of  rail,  and  spin  cotton,  and  make  wondenul  machinery; 
wc  cannot  make  pictures, — the  infinite  idea,  the  glorious  celestial 
meditaiiveness  of  the  Raphaelitc  and  prc-Riiphaclite  times  are 
gone!  Instead  of  the  fulness  of  the  ancient  divine  impression,  fol¬ 
lowing  on  in  the  descent  commenced  in  Florence,  wc  arc  content, 
as  Robert  Browming  expresses  it,  in  that  amazing  piece  of  criti¬ 
cism,  his  “  Old  Pictures  in  Florence:” — 

With  a  muscular  Christ,  that  shows  the  draughtsman. 

The  gradual  separation  of  Christian  and  secular  art  is  one  of 
the  most  charming,  unread,  and  we  believe,  for  the  most  part,  un¬ 
written,  chapters  in  the  story  of  mind;  indeed,  few,  excepting 
those  who  have  made  it  their  study,  arc  aware  what  delightful 
romances  are  told  by  the  pleasant  and  cheerful  ghosts  of  the  old 
painters  haunting  our  more  antique  galleries  ;  not  a  canvas,  but 
It  suggests  a  story.  Of  the  miraculous  transformation  of  Giotto 
from  the  sheep-herd — of  the  queer  and  quaint  wanderings  of 
f^ra.  Filippo  Lippi — of  the  easy,  but  tearful  dissipations  of  the 
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faultless  painter,  in  whom  ^lichael  Angelo  saw  powerswhichmight 
make  Raphael  look  to  his  laurels,  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  very 
colours  and  subjc'cts,  all  becoine  romances  when  related  to  the 
history  of  an  artist’s  mind  :  — 

Stories 

Of  martyrs,  awed  as  Spn^nolctto  tainted 

liis  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

It  'was  in  Rome  that  Raphael  began  to  illustrate  his  great 
manner;  we  say  great,  not  as  implying  our  feeling  of  the  superior 
majesty  of  the  pieces,  so  much  as  their  immensity;  their  coinpli- 
catedness  and  variety  of  character.  Hitherto,  for  the  most  part, 
his  paintings  had  been  altar-pieces,  or  subjects  for  churches,  lor  in 
that  day,  the  painting  in  the  church  was  intended  to  preacli,  to 
have  much  of  the  suggestiveness,  and  impressiveness,  and  sensu¬ 
ousness  of  a  sermon ;  there  were  no  books,  or  only  for  the  learned, 
and  for  the  rich — the  books  of  the  poor  were  in  church  pictures, 
in  the  religious  light  of  stained  glasses,  and  sombre,  shadowy 
altar-pieces  ;  this  was  the  intention  of  a  great  number  of  those 
noblest  gems  of  greatest  artists  now  lining  our  costly  galleries; 
and,  despite  our  ITotestantism,  we  must  say,  that  many  of  them 
lose  by  being  sus))ended  rather  in  the  tlironged  and  glittering 
gallery,  than  in  the  church;  as  books  gain  by  the  scenes  in 
which  they  are  read,  so  do  pictures  by  those  in  which  they  arc 
beheld.  From  1508  to  1520,  the  period  of  Ins  death,  lie  con¬ 
tinued  in  Koine.  The  decoration  of  the  State  apartments  of 
the  ^hltican  was  one  of  Ins  first  pieces  of  work,  and  in  these 
great  pictures  of  the  “  Sala  della  Segnatura,”  he  introduced  his 
dramatic  style,  and  gained  for  himself  the  name  of  the  philosophic 
painter.  The  paintings  which  have  especially  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  critics  are  “Parnassus,*^  the  “School  of  Athens,”  and 
“  La  Disputii  del  S.  Sacramento  ;  ”  these  paintings,  especially  the 
two  last,  do  well  deserve  the  generalization  of  philosophic,  dhey 
even  give  to  our  mind  a  high  and  complete  conception  of  the 
presiding  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  the  painter;  we  arc  to  sec 
in  them  what  Raphael  thought  of  divine  things — they  are  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Christian  system.  As  to  the  “  School  of  Athens,” 
it  has  been  charged  with  all  sorts  of  anachronisms — a  charge 
which  has  often  seemed  to  us  like  that  of  the  absence  of  the 
unities  in  Shakespeare.  In  fact,  Ilaphael  intended  to  group  toge¬ 
ther  the  opposite  men  of  various  ages,  and  show  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of,  and  relationship  to  Christian  truth.  It  assembles  all  the 
antique  worthies  and  eelebrated  philosophers  of  Greece — the  j>or- 
traits  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Socrates  and  Diogenes,  Chryslppus, 
Lpicurus,  and  many  others.  They  are  all  represented  as  engaged 
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in  the  occupation  of  their  life — Archimedes  constructing  a  geo¬ 
metrical  figure,  Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy  representing  geography 
and  astronomy — and  all  with  a  number  quite  beyond  the  power  of 
particularization,  grouped  freely,  and  with  great  beauty  beneath 
an  atrium  in  that  noble  style,  which  Pramante,  also  from  I'lnbria, 
was  then  introducing  into  Rome.  “  The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,” 
a  title  which  Raphael  did  not  give  to  the  picture  himself,  but  the 
far  more  explanatory  designation  of  “  The  Knowledge  of  Divine 
“Things,”  w\as  intended  to  represent  theology;  and  his  idea,  no 
doubt,  was  to  express  how  from  Divine  truth.  Hows  into  the 
mind  the  knowledge  of  all  mysteries.  It  is  a  divinely  beau¬ 
tiful  picture,  in  w’iiich,  from  the  Church  on  earth  and  its 
Sacramental  unity,  the  mind  rises  to  the  tojimost  glories  of  the 
heavenly  places — the  Father,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  is  surrounded 
by  the  clouds  of  radiant  angels,  and  the  Eternal  Word  admin¬ 
isters  more  distinctly  and  visibly  seen.  Of  course,  on  cither  hand 
of  Him  shine  the  ^ladonna  and  the  Baptist, and  patriarchs,  apostles, 
and  saints  girdle  round  him  in  solemnity  and  repose;  beneath  them, 
are  angels  full  of  music,  and  the  glorious  Dove,  and  separated  entirely 
by  an  unfilled  vacancy,  the  Church  on  earth  beneath,  with  its  crowd 
of  doctors,  fathers,  and  teachers.  It  seems  that  the  Sacrament  forms 
the  centre  of  the  group  on  earth,  and  hence  the  designation 
given  to  the  picture  ;  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  an  over¬ 
strained  Papal  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  Sacramental 
idea,  while  Raphael,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  intended  to 
teach  more  that  in  the  Sacrament  w^e  are  to  see  the  union  of  the 
whole  Church  on  earth  with  the  (Hiurch  in  heaven.  Those  who 
have  closely  examined  the  innumerable  portraits,  find  a  dangerous 
proclivity  to  heresy  also  ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Dante  should 
be  there,  though  he  would  scarcely  pass  muster  in  that  day  in 
Rome.  Rome  had  burned  Savonarola,  and  Savonarola  is  there ! 
While  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics  from  many  parts  of  Europe 
are  to  be  traced  as  remotely,  but  really  related  to  the  power  of 
the  Sacrament.  We  are  not  disturbed  at  this  ourselves;  Dante, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael  were  all  heretics,  and  their  artist 
faculty  was  a  safety-valve  for  their  souls,  by  which  they  w'ere 
saved  from  the  temporal  fires.  These,  and  other  frescoes,  Helio- 
doriis,  Attila,  Leo  III.,  all  show  Raphael’s  graceful  imperial 
mastery  in  the  historical  style;  they  were  the  result  also  of  his 
escape  from  Umhria  to  Florence,  from  Perugino  to  Michael 
Angelo;  for  the  inlluence  of  that  great,  free  artist  over  his  mind, 
IS  undoubted.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt,  we  believe,  that  lie  in 
some  measure,  unfairlv  borrowed — unfairly,  we  mean,  only  in  a 
seiiQo^  compatible  with  what  is,  after  all,  strictly  honourable — -in 
^his  instance  the  two  apparently  discrepant  tvords  are  quite 
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reconcilable.  When  Michael  Angelo  was  painting  the  wonderful 
sybils  and  prophets  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  there  occurred  a  time, 
as  perhaps  our  readers  remember,  when  in  the  anger  of  the  Pope, 
he  tied  away  from  Kome  to  Florence;  the  scenery  of  his  art  uas 
locked  up,  and  of  course,  inviolably  sealed  and  secluded;  but  tlie 
key  was  in  the  hands  of  Bramante,  and  he,  being  a  friend  of 
Raphael,  permitted  him  to  enter  and  see  Angelo’s  whole  mode  of 
procedure.  He  had  himself  just  painted  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine, — he  instantly  went,  although  the  painting 
was  nearly  finished,  and  entirely  destroyed®it,  profiting  so  largely 
by  the  ideas  he  had  received  from  the  Sistine  chapel,  that  his 
manner  was  altogether  inexpressibly  ameliorated  and  enlarged. 
And  Vasari  dates  from  this,  a  most  obvious  increase  in  the  majesty 
of  Raphael’s  pictures  ;  the  stern,  and  grim  sculptor  of  “  Moses]'* 
was  by  no  means  pleased  when  he  came  to  know  of  this,  and 
thought  that  Bramante  had  inflicted  upon  him  a  real  and  serious 
wrong,  but  Raphael  was  able  to  say,  “  I  esteem  myself  happy  to 
“  have  been  born  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  for,  through  him, 
“  1  have  learned  another  art  than  that  of  the  old  masters.”  We 
cannot  recite  the  list  of  his  numerous  works,  nor  would  it  be  useful 
to  do  so,  unless  we  attempted  to  characterize  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  individualize  their  meaning  in  themselves,  or  their  location  in 
the  history  of  art.  He  was  never  married — but  it  would  seem,  if 
we  maybe  pardoned  for  so  graceless  a  mode  of  speech — he  was  much 
sought  in  marriage;  this  is,  perhaps,  not  wonderful,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  prince  among  the  geniuses  of  the  earth — he  was  re¬ 
markably  beautiful,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  than  almost 
any  artist,  fortunate  in  filling  his  purse.  Nevertheless,  lie  did 
not  refuse  the  hand  of  the  young  Maria  di  Bibbicna,  the  niece  of 
the  Cardinal  Santa  Maria  in  Portico.  She  died,  however,  before 
the  marriage  could  take  place,  and  Raphael  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  urged  along  by  any  extraordinary  intensity  of  afl'cetion 
in  the  matter.  Also,  liis  grief  \vas  modified  by  the  promise  and 
expectation  from  Leo  X.  of  a  cardinal’s  hat,  an  extraordinary 
honour  considering  who  Raphael  was.  He  became  ultimately 
the  architect  of  St.  Peter’s;  but  nearly  forty  years  were  to  pass 
away  before  Michael  Angelo,  whose  sombre  majesty  of  art  was 
an  obscurity  and  unsuccess,  should  take  that  matter  in  hand, 
including  all  the  glories  of  Bramante  and  Raphael  in  a  concep¬ 
tion  infinitely  greater,  and  crown  all  his  other  majestic  works  by 
hanging  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  high  in  the  air,  in  Rome. 

Deatli  found  Raphael  engaged  upon  a  picture.  He  had  just 
completed  his  great  picture  of  “the  Transfiguration.”  L^pon  this 
painting,  Wolzogen  remarks: — 


**  The  Transfiyuration  of  Christ  ” 
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The  prineipfil  reason  why  this  paintini;  stands  so  extraordinarily 
at>ove  all  the  other  j)ictiires  of  this  ])eiioil  h(‘arin^  Uaphaers  inune, 
nfutin^  so  strikinj;ly,  as  it  does,  th(‘  lidienlous  assertion  that  llaphael 
r('tro;:radod  latterly  iti  his  art,  seems  to  me  to  lit;  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  decided Iv  painted  (mtirely  hy  llaphael  himself,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  oi  his  ])njnls,  and  this  only  rarely  occurred  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  1  ife,  owiiij;  to  the  innlliplicity  ol  his  employments.  \\  hen  I’al- 
luaroli  cleane<i  the  ])ietnre,  and  unsj)arinj;ly  used  the  knife,  some  of 
^he  colour  ])eeling  olf,  a  drawing?  of  the  outline  in  red  chalk  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible;  and  llumohr  justly  supposes  that  there  never  \Bls  any 
other  sketch  but  this.  In  such  a  case,  the  “  Sistine  Madonna”  would 
be  a  completely  orip;inal  j)roduction  of  Raphael’s  ‘genius,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  overture  to  “  Don  Juan  ”  is  of  that  of  Mozart’s  ;  for  of  it, 
also,  not  the  slightest  sketch  exists,  and  the  mastcT  scarcely  effaced  a 
note  in  first  writing  it  down.  ^Neither  the  “  St.  John  the  Raptist,’’  as 
a  youth,  with  a  ])anther-skin  on  his  arm  and  thighs,  sitting  by  a  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  desert — a  ])icture  painted  for  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  and  now 
in  the  Utlizi  at  Florence — neither  this  ])ainting  nor  Riiphael’s  last  work, 
which  was  only  c()m})leted  after  his  death,  the  “  Transfiguration  or 
Gloritication  of  Christ,”  are  equal  to  the  “  Sistine  Madonna”  as  re¬ 
gards  execution  ;  for  they  were  certainly  not  entirely  finished  by  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  owm  hand.  The  ”  Transfiguration  of  Christ”  (a  picture  twelve  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  eight  feet  eight  inches  wide)  was  jiainted  by 
order  of  the  Cardinal  Oiulio  de’  Medici  as  an  altar-piece  for  his 
bishopric  of  Xarbonne.  In  the  year  1522  it  was  placed  as  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  San  Fietro  in  Montorio;  in  1797  it  was  carried 
to  Paris;  and  since  the  year  1815,  it  has  been  in  tbe  Vatican  picture 
galhay.  In  this  picture,  we  can  only  recognise  Raphael’s  brush  with 
certaiiitv  in  the  tigure  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  demoniac  boy,  in  the  anx¬ 
ious  fatlu'r  inqdoring  the  assistance  of  Christ,  in  the  splendid  female 
figure  kneeling  in  the  foreground,  pointing  to  the  boy,  and  in  the 
Apostle  Andn'w,  who  is  sitting  to  the  left.  Giulio  Romano  executed 
many  of  the  heads  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  lower  gronjis,  in  a  some¬ 
what  coarse  style;  and  he  also  evidently  had  no  unessential  share  in  the 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Ikqdist.  Gdthe  has,  hi  wever,  in  his  “  Italienische 
licise,”  for  ever  thoroughly  refilled  the  blame  so  often  heard  respecting 
the  double  subject  of  the  “  Transfiguration,”  and  the  lack  of  connection 
between  the  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  ])ainting.  “  It  is  marvel¬ 
lous,”  he  writes,  “  that  any  one  should  ever  have  ventured  to  criticise 
the  great  unity  of  such  a  conception.  In  the  Saviour’s  absence,  some 
unhappy  parents  bring  a  demoniac  boy  to  the  disciples  of  the  Lord : 
they  may  already  have  attempted  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit;  a  book 
even  has  been  opened,  to  inquire  if  any  traditional  form  can  bo  found 
effective  against  the  evil  possession  ;  but  in  vain.  At  this  moment  fhe 
only  Mighty  One  appears,  and  this  in  a  glorified  state,  acknowledged 
by  his  great  Father.  At  once  they  ])oint  to  such  a  vision  as  to  the  one 
Kource  of  safety.  Ifow  can  one  desire  to  separate  the  two  parts?  Roth  . 
are  one :  below,  the  suffering,  the  needy  ;  above,  the  Able,  the  Helper  : 
both  related  to  each  other,  both  linked  together.  And,  to  express  our 
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meaning  in  another  manner,  can  an  ideal  reference  to  the  actual  inter¬ 
fere  with  this?  Itaphael  was  even  distinguished  for  the  correctness  of 
his  mode  of  thinking;  mid  shall  the  (iod-inspired  man,  whom  we 
throujiliout  recognise  as  such,  have  thought,  have  acted  falsely,  in 
the  prime  of  his  life  ?  Nay;  like  Nature,  he  is  at  all  limes  rij;ht  and 
just;  theie  most  profoundly  so,  where  we  least  understand  her.’* 

Tlio  supposition  that  liaphael’s  death  arose  from  addiction  to 
sensual  excesses,  seems  to  have  been  pretty  satisfactorily  dis^ 
provea  ;  his  intimacy  with  the  Fornarinu,  i.e.,  the  baker’s 
daughter,  is  not  only  undoubted,  but  her  extraordinarv  beauty 
sliines  in  some  of  his  choicest  pictures  ;  Ids  death  really  was  the 
result  of  fever,  the  fatal  malaria  of  Kome,  while  it  is  as  certain  that 
its  easy  comjuest  over  Ids  frame  arose  from  intensity  of  application ; 
a  manifold  variety  of  pursuit  comprised  not  only  in  the  art  in 
whicli  he  shines  pre-eminent,  but  in  tlie  wliolc  round  of  artistic 
excellence  ;  nrcldtecture,  sculpture,  even  engraving,  not  to  refer 
to  that  manifold  indescribable  toil  which  even  then,  we  may  con¬ 
ceive,  without  bcnetlting  him  was  imposed  upon  a  man  of  marked 
eminence;  it  is  said  he  scarcely  ever  set  forth  liom  Ids  own  liousc 
for  the  Vatican  without  an  attendant  train  of  fifty  artists,  d  liesc 
were  all  expecting  instruction,  promotion,  work  from  his  verdict; 
and  of  Ids  gentleness  and  goedness  of  nature,  of  the  sweet,  un¬ 
selfish  modesty  of  his  character,  fame  ha?  only  pronounced  one 
sentiment.  When,  therefore,  lie  died,  at  tldrty-scven,  on  Good 
Friday,  April  Gth,  1520,  the  grief  of  Kome  knew  no  bounds  ;  lie 
died  wealthy.  Ilis  first  care  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  hand¬ 
somely  for  the  Fornarina,  whose  rank  in  life — althougli  in  Ids 
picture  of  her,  she  looks  every'  ineli  a  queenly  Konian  matron — 
probably  jircvcnted  marriage,  and  Kapliacl  perhaps  had  the  fear 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto  before  liis  eyes,  lie  left  Ids  house  to  tlie 
Cardinal  Blbbiena  ;  he  did  not  forget  his  relatives  in  Urbino; 
provided  a  tomb  for  Ids  body,  and  masses  for  his  soul,  wliicli 
continued  to  be  celebrated  on  the  altar  of  a  chapel  he  founded, 
until  the  year  1705.  Then,  however,  the  property  from  which 
the  masses  wore  paid,  so  sunk  in  value  in  Kome,  as  only  to  yield 
a  few  ncuili^so  the  masses  have  since  tlicn  ceased.  I. ct  us  indulge 
the  charitable  liope  that  poor  Kaphacl’s  soul  was  long  before  that 
sale  in  sweeter  heavens  than  his  pencil  limned,  and  with  the 
Saviour,  whom  wo  must  believe  he  adored.  Before  his  iiUor- 
inent,  he  lay  in  state ;  the  catafalque  surrounded  by  blazing 
waxen  torches;  behind  it,  by  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal  Giulio 
de’  Medicis,  for  wliom  it  had  been  jminted,  his  last  magnificciit 
picture  we  have  ju^t  described,  of  the  “Transfiguration;”  it 
perhaps  suggested  no  presumptuous  thought  to  hope  that  that 
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sorapliic  sensibility  which  had  been  able  to  conceive  the  perfect 
in  all  things,  and  to  use  his  pencil  in  every  instance  for  the  glory 
of  Christian  art,  without  one  single  gesture,  or  unveiled  form  or 
figure  injurious  to  modesty,  had  itself,  through  the  mercies  of  the 
Redeemer,  burst  into  a  golden  light,  and  was  in  ecstasy  saying, 
“it  is  good  to  be  here!”  And  when  they  took  up  the  dead, and 
bore  the  body  to  the  grave,  we  dare  to  say,  it  is  scarce  an  ex- 
aggeration  which  tells  us,  that  every  artist  in  Rome  followed, 
and  not  an  eye  was  tearless.  This  circumstance  Rogers  has  very 
beautifully  woven  into  his  Italy: — 

When  Raphael  went, 

His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 

His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — when  He  w  ent, 

Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak,  the  cloak  he  wore, 

To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  Dome, 

By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 

Had  worshipped,  following  in  his  steps  to  Fame, 

(Twas  on  an  April-day,  when  Nature  smiles)  ' 

All  Rome  was  there.  Rut,  ere  the  march  began, 

Kre  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers  came. 

Who  had  not  sought  him  ?  And  when  all  beheld 
Him,  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday. 

Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 

His  last  great  work  ;  when,  entering  in,  they  looked 

Now'  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  master-piece, 

Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless. 

Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed. 

And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved  ; 

And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations. 

In  1833,  the  dust  of  the  groat  painter  was  disturbed,  his  body 
was  found  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation,  the  skeleton  mea¬ 
sured  five  feet  two  inches,  lie  was  the  greatest  artist  the 
Christian  Era  has  known  ;  greatly  as  we  honour  other  artists, 
Raphael  touched  the  point  of  perfectability  in  all  that  he  at¬ 
tempted,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  such  ambitions  and  efforts  as 
Michael  Angelo,  or  even  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  the  things 
given  him  to  do,  he  conceived  instantly  and  perfectly,  and  with¬ 
out  embarrassment.  The  heart  of  all  his  works  was  eminently 
Christian  ;  but  he  united,  as  had  never  been  done  before, — we 
need  not  add  the  absurdity  of  nor  smee^  for  the  course  of  art  has 
been  utterly  downward  from  his  time — the  purity  and  faultless 
grace  of  the  Grecian  school.  He  has  been  called  the  Mozart  of 
painting.  Our  present  writer  gives  him  this  denomination — 
Perhaps  we  are  scarcely  able  to  determine  its  justice,  but  as  in 
both  It  is  intended  to  mean  that  plastic  energy  which  almost. 
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without  the  need  or  aid  of  instruction,  in  virtue  of  the  sovcreiim 
genius  within,  absorbs  all  other  conditions  into  a  pure  hanuonv. 
and  thus  becomes  itself  typical  and  representative,  till,  as  Schillir^ 
has  said,  “the  richness  of  the  form  conceals  the  form  itself”  ; 
the  denomination  sei  ms  to  l»e  nuaintained  in  the  truth  of  tact. 
The  writer,  whose  volume  has  furnished  us  with  this  pleasant 
opportunity  of  reviewing  impressions,  after  showing  how  in 
Kaphael  the  struggle  between  mind  and  body  seems  ended,  and 
a  glorious  harmony  to  be  attained,  savs  : — 

Thus  it  was,  that  he  alone,  whilst  all  the  renaissance  round  him 
drew  its  hie  Irom  pi;ranism  or  perished  through  it.  acov^rdiii:;  to  its 
rvasnnahle  use  or  abuse  ;  thus  it  was  that  he  al  uie,  without  for  a 
moment  ceasing  to  t>e  a  Christian,  was  able  to  re-create,  as  it  were, 
the  immortal  works  of  aniiiputy.  Not  that  he  copied  them,  but  that, 
just  a*'  S^  hiiikel,  three  centuries  later,  achieved  iu  architectim*.  he  di-i 
anew  what  the  ancients  ha^l  doue ;  that  is.  he  sought  for  the  IwA 
amid  the  letters  of  reality,  and  found  the  bt'aiitiful  without  deviating 
in  consequence  from  the  truth.  The  detractors  from  his  fame  may 
lament  as  much  as  they  will  that  he  lost  his  orthodoxy  in  Home  while 
contemplating  the  antique.  In  all  the  reminiscences  of  Anacreon, 
Theocritus,  and  Sappho,  which  meet  us  in  his  mythological  creations, 
we  can  always  perceive  the  prevailing  voice  of  the  Christian  muse — 
that  infinite  ardour,  that  tenderness  of  love,  that  knows  no  limit,  that 
spiritual  clement,  which  the  antique  never  possesses,  but  which 
Kaphael.  never  renounces.  The  excesses  of  paganism  have  never  de¬ 
filed  his  brush  ;  he  never  takes  pleasure  in  the  impure. 


Thus,  then,  by  the  all-penetrating  power  of  his  genius,  although  an 
Itsdian  and  a  Catholic,  he  rose  far  above  all  national  and  religious  peculi¬ 
arities  into  the  atmosphere  of  pure  human  feeling,  irdhu  ncing  equally  the 
Konianic  and  the  OeniKinic,  the  Catholic  and  the  IVotestant  world,  lie  is 
the  painter  of  all  ages,  in  so  far  as  by  means  of  his  art  he  represents  the 
piTtect  unity  and  harmony  of  all  human  eftort  and  desire.  WTunwer 
Can  place  himself  on  this  high  point  of  universal  intiuence,  must  find  his 
own  liesire  symbolically  represented  in  KaphaeTs  creaiions,  and  must 
fe*l  himself  so  elevated  and  ]>urified  by  them,  that  he  involuntarily 
transfers  the  sublime  artistic  perceptions  expressed  by  him  into  the 
region  of  thought  and  practical  reality;  for  he  draws  from  them  the 
heavenly  breath  of  that  pure  ideality,  which  is  in  truth  the  highest 
pow  er  in  all  work — in  scientific  and  praolieul  no  less  than  in  artistic. 

The  paintings  of  Raphael  have  been  likened,  and  we  think, 
well-likened,  to  the  long-drawn  tones  of  old  church  lnu^ic.  1  hey 
calm,  ninl  they  inspire.  In  him  the  love  of  the  past,  which  has 
been  called  the  fruit  of  the  first  freedom,  is  done  away;  heavenly 
light  sc'cms  to  descend,  and  form  and  figure  become  beautified 
by  divine  yearning  ;  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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inie,  that  **  ho  never  avoided  the  terrible ;  on  the  contra r\\  sought 

it,  and  roused  it  trvun  its  place  among  the  dark  workshops  of 
“nature.’*  This,  however,  onlv  sent  him  inoix'  earnostlv — it  ear¬ 
nest,  be  the  right  word  to  employ,  of  a  nature  like  his,  in  which 
all  was  curve,  and  ease,  and  elVortless — to  harmony  ;  and  this  he 
found  within  liimself  Tliere  is  an  extraorvlinarv  pass;ige  in  a 
letter  from  him  to  his  friend,  the  Count  of  Castiglioue,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  figure  of  Galatea. 

‘‘  AVith  regard  to  the’  Galatea,”  thus  he  writes  in  this  letter  (which 
is  otherwise  worthy  of  notice,  and  we  shall  uder  to  it  again^.  “  1 
should  consider  myself  a  great  artist  if  halt  the  be.autiful  things  wen' 
true  which  vour  lordship  writes  to  me,  hut  I  rtvoguise  in  your  praises 
the  love  you  bear  me.  I  mu^it  say,  that  to  paint  a  hfahti/ul  uomaH,  I 
0'yht  to  ^uch,  and.  moreover.  1  ought  to  have  your  lordship  near 

me  to  assist  me  with  your  judgment.  As,  hotci^ver,  both  aoodjini^ts  and 
trom.n  arc  rare,  J  hare  worltd  upon  a  certain  idea  that  pre^ 
fCHtx  it^c!/  to  wiy  miud.  Whether  this  idea  possesses  any  artistic  ex- 
CilKnce,  1  know  not ;  but  have  done  my  lust  to  attain  it. 

But  wo  must  close.  While  we  have  boon  readinir  this  tran.sla- 
tion  of  Baron  Wolzogen’s  essay,  we  have,  we  fear,  seemed  to 
our  readers  as  if  walking  in  a  wood  ;  we  have  turned  to  the 
right  h.and  and  to  the  loft,  as  moved  bv  the  suggestions  of  a  guide 
inviting  us  to  rich  spots,  and  charming  seclusions  or  prospects  ; 
and,  in  tact,  could  oe  well  content  but  for  the  povertv  of  space, 
to  loiter  verv  much  longer  and  steal  the  suggestions  happening 
by  the  w'av.  It  is  possible  that  this  order  of  subjeet  mav  to  some 
ot  our  readers  be  uninteresting  ;  if  has  been  supposed  that  Tro- 
testantism,  and  especiallv  Puritanism,  have  no  interest  in  the 
pUstic  arts.  We  are  afraid  the  charge  is  tu't  witlunit  its  irutli, 
but  we  shall  continue  to  hope  that  it  will  beei>ine  less  true  ;  it 
would  be  sad  indeed  if  the  poetrv  and  genius,  the  love  of  the 
sublime,  and  the  power  of  combining  the  beautiful  in  man, 
should  onlv  be  used  to  exeliule  the  reliLjious  element — to  paint 
cattle,  and  trees,  and  mountains,  and  secular  hi.-tories.  'This  would 
be  something  like  Or.  ,lohnson’s  ridiculouslv  famous  dictum,  that 
“religious  poetrv  is  impossible  ”  We  cannot  .-ay  that  we  have 
much  hope  of  a  Protestant  school  I'f  art.  Mr.  Ib»lmnn  Hunt, 
stands  among  us,  solitarv  and  gloriiui.-lv,  forward  to  represimt 
Its  possibilitv;  but  whether  this  >hall  be  the  case,  I'r  m>t,  we 
may  be  assured  that  i>ur  whole  religious  life  will  be  solteiieil  and 
elevated  bv  receiving  the  st'rmous  taught  us  troin  ilie  noble 
pictures  of  the  great  ancient  masters  ;  and,  therefore,  we  have 
devoted  so  much  space  to  a  noor,  but  loving  glance,  upon  the 
forms  of  Kaphael. 
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M  VICTOR  HUGO  desires  his  readers  to  believe  that  in  the 
•  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  he  completes  the  tragic  triology  he  has 
conceived  as  representing  the  struggles  and  defeats  of  man.  In 
Noire  Dauhe  de  Var  'is^  he  showed  man  as  foiled  in  his  great  struggle 
with  the  Religious  Necessity  w’ithin  him,  and  he  denounced  the 
superstition  which  grows  out  of  the  unsanctified  religious  and 
inhnite  instincts  in  man’s  nature.  In  Les  Miserahles^ — we  seem  to 
be  unable  to  translate  this  designatory  title — the  author  brings 
man  into  conflict  with  the  second  great  necessity  in  Society,  and 
the  power  of  social  sins  and  enormities  to  strangle,  and  crush, 
and  cast  out  the  unhappy  gladiator  who  happens  to  be  by  circum¬ 
stance  or  sorrow  out  of  harmony  'with  it.  In  the  Toilers  of  the 
Sea^  the  third  necessity  in  collision  with  man,  emerges — Nature. 
We  can  suppose  it  very  possible  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
M.  H  ugo  saw  that  these  throe  array  themselves  before  man 
in  all  ages  as  problems  for  solution,  as  enemies  to  overcome;  he 
seems  to  be  unable  to  believe  they  can  in  any  case  be  greatly  his 
friends.  Our  author  varies  the  titles  of  his  books,  but  that  matters 
not,  they  are  all  Les  Miserahles ;  not  in  sentiment,  but  in  sheer 
reality;  he  seems  to  be  transfixed  and  astounded  bv  the  immense 
misery  and  suflering  of  the  w’orld.  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea  is  in 
this  particular  as  cruel  and  painful  as  the  last  work  of  the  author. 
As  a  book,  it  is  not  nearly  so  long;  it  does  not  convey  the  reader 
through  so  large  a  variety  of  social  incidents,  or  into  the  company 
of  so  many  characters  ;  only  in  this  can  its  pages  be  said  to  be 
less  unhappy  ;  there  arc  fewer  pages  and  fewer  characters,  but 
what  there  are  of  them,  arc  Avrctchcd  enough.  We  have  heard 
Les  MUerables  and  Jean  Valjean  denounced  as  simply  sentimen¬ 
tal.  W  e  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  quite  unable  to  read  that 
book  or  to  conceive  that  character  beneath  any  such  pleasant  and 
relieving  hallucination.  The  WTiting  of  this  man  is  so  fearful, 
that  it  would  sometimes  be  an  infinite  joy  to  spring  up,  crush  the 


•  Toders  of  the  Sea.  By  Victor  Hugo,  Author  of  ‘‘Notre  Dame  de  Paris” 
and  “  Les  Miscrables.”  Authorized  English  Translation.  By  • 
Moy  Ihoiuas.  In  three  volumes.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Mar- 
bton. 
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book  togctlicr,  arid  exclaim,  “  AVoll,  but  tlioro  is  nothing  in  it 
‘.‘after  all !  ”  but,  M.  Hugo,  however  fierce  and  tremendous  he  is 
in  invective,  or  cruel  and  defined  in  description,  has  been  too 
wide  an  observer,  and  is  too  close  and  vice-like  a  logician  to  per¬ 
mit  his  readers  any  possible  Haw  or  chance  through  which  there 
may  be  such  an  escape;  it  seems  to  us  that  in  his  third  conllict, 
our  writer  has  pretty  much  summed  the  essence  and  the  issue  of 
all;  perhaps  it  is  the  same  evil-^/u’m/ ?  shall  we  call  it,  that,  which 
we  have  denominated  necessity,  and  M.  Hugo,  in  his  preface,  also 
avayKtu  which  weighs  upon,  crushes,  ])aralyses  the  heart  and 
hand  of  man.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  we,  some  time 
since,  attempted  to  illustrate  our  own  impression  that  this  is  the 
“  law  of  sin  and  death,”  “  that  law  in  the  members,”  “  that 

“  strem^th  of  sin”  with  which  we  meet  in  the  writin^xs  of  l\iul. 

{-1  . 

Surely  in  no  other  way  do  such  terms  seem  apprehensible  by  us, 
while  regarded  as  the  inevitable  necessity  which,  while  it  utterly 
overwhelms  the  old  life,  is  itself  used  and  transcended,  and  con¬ 
quered  by  the  new,  the  terms  become  full  of  intelligence  and 
meaning;  this,  then,  is  the  topic  of  Hugo’s  third  great  work. 
Alas !  our  writer  seems  to  be  unable  to  conceive  man  as  victori¬ 
ous,  and  he  has  involved  Gilliatt’s  conllict  with  the  necessity  or 
law  in  nature  with  another  necessity  or  law  in  the  human  heart, 
and  the  magnificent  Prometheus  of  the  Douvres’  rocks,  on  whose 
majestic,  erected,  and  hopeful  heart,  winds,  lightnings,  hurri¬ 
canes,  spent  themselves  in  vain;  who  was  not  to  be  conquered  by 
starvation,  and  was  able  to  slaughter  the  slimy  Devil-fish  ;  a  sort 
of  triumphant  Laocoon,  when  its  horrid  folds  were  writhed 
around  his  limbs,  who,  with  noblest  magnanimily  could  modestly, 
not  triumphantly,  although  so  successfully,  put  aside  the  cunning 
and  malice  of  nature  by  his  wondrous  sagacity  and  skill,  at  last 
finds  himself  a  poor,  lost,  broken-hearted  wreck  on  the  face  of  a 
pretty  woman.  Great  is  this,  however,  in  that  he  was  able  to 
rise  over  it  all;  never  even  to  let  her  know  that  it  had  all  been 
for  love  of  her;  able  to  so  far  to  conquer  himself  as  to  facilitate  and 
make  possible  all  the  mischances  which  might  have  broken  her 
own  happiness,  have  prevented  her  marriage  with  the  smooth 
and  pleasunt-looking  clergyman;  certainly  a  much  more  eligible 
husband,  than  the  wild  and  uncombed  creature,  who  had  save<l  her 
uncle’s  vessel,  and  rescued  all  his  prop(‘rty;  and  having  done  this, 
fairly  foiled,  wasted  and  worn  in  body,  utterly  broken  down, 
wrecked  and  lost,  st:i<>^<u'rs  along  to  a  piect' of  headland  bv  which 
the  happy  bride  and  her  husband  must  pass  in  the  vessel  on  the 
Way  to  England,  strains  the  eye  to  see  the  last  of  the  vessel, 
receding  in  the  horizon,  allows  the  waves  to  creep  up  and  around 
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him  there,  until  the  shape  descried  by  some  in  the  distance, 
dwindled,  faded,  and  disappeared,  and  “nothing  was  visible  now 
“but  the  sea.”  So  that  >M.  Hugo  lias  complicated  his  problem, 
and  the  old  sad  truth  comes  out,  that  the  necessity  which  con- 
q»':rs  man  is  not  in  the  apparently  ungovernable  forces  of  nature — 
in  rocks,  and  tempests,  unleeling  lightnings,  and  unsynipathizlng 
winds — the  fatal  necessity  is  in  himseir;  and  poor  (lilliatt,  while 
he  illustrates  what  Victor  Hugo  seems  touchingly  to  leach,  that 
“  the  glance  of  a  woman  is  as  fatal  at  times  and  as  dangerous  as  the 
“sea; ’’and  while  Deruchette,  we  contess  is  not  pariieularly  after 
our  model — we  seldom  do  like  M.  Hugo’s  women — and  Heruehette 
seems  to  us  a  pretty  characterless,  ])ink-and-white  thing,  with  a 
cap  on,  the  V(‘ry  creature  to  fall  in  love  with  a  Low  C'liurehinan; 
while  all  this  is  true,  and  Hugo  seems  to  be  aware  of  it;  lor, 
after  all  his  lavishment  of  sweet  description,  lu'  t(‘lls  us  “  ^he  wa^as 
“  ready  with  a  Miiile  as  a  cat  with  a  stroke  of  her  claws.  Mie  lived 
“  in  the  fulness  of  to-dav ;  yesterday  had  noexi.'tence  for  her;  bin’ 
“  impressions  vanished  like  melted  snow;”  y(‘t  this  creature,  the 
counterpart  of  the  chief  heroine  of  Les  Mifiernhlefi^  aiua/iugly 
capable  of  jileasures,  but  incapable  of  great  allections — iluae  was 
no  lielp  for  it — was  the  creature  on  whom  Gilliatt  wrecked  his 
happiness  voluntarily,  and  lost  it  all;  the  necessity,  we  say,  the 
ananke^  was  in  himself.  The  work  will  be  interesting  on  account 
of  its  womh'rful  wealth  of  new  poetic  description.  From  his  riX'k 
of  exile  in  (hiernsev,  M.  Hugo  seems  to  have  watched  every  mood 
and  movement  of  the  sea — if  such  a  contradiction  in  description 
might  be  allowed,  we  could  call  it  the  Cosmos  of  the  sea — hut  there 
is  a  another  contradiction  in  such  a  designation ;  there  seems  to  he 
no  roundness,  no  beauty,  as  we  usually  understand  Inanity,  dhe 
writer  takes  wide  and  inlinite  glances  into  the  illimitahle  sub¬ 
limities  of  the  ocean,  and  its  amazing  revenues  of  life*,  and  varieties 
of  daily  scene.  I'or  the  first  time,  we  think  we  se'cm  to  he  infi¬ 
nitely  familiar  with  the  behaviour  of  nature  in  solitary  and  elcso- 
late  situations,  in  the  lone  fortresses,  the  sentinel  rocks,  or  selt- 
asserting,  but  uninhabitable,  masses  of  lonely  granite,  miles  away 
from  the  shores  of  any  eountrv'  oi\ continent.  Again,  we  have 
impressed  upon  us,  how  only  interesting  nature  is  tor  the  sake  ot 
man.  Poor  (Jilliatt  is  nothing  in  the  juvsence  ot  such  ininieute 
forces,  solitudes,  and  even  civatures  ;  it  has  long  h(.*en  known 
tliat  the  sea,  and  its  attendant  train  ot  forms  and  powi  rs,  is  incoiu- 
parably  more  sublime  in  sug^ei^tioii,  and  teartul  in  strc'iigth,  and 
dilficult  to  overcome,  than  forest,  or  mountain-chain,  or  desert, 
wildest  pampas,  steppi',  or  prairie.  Jt  will  be  thought,  perhaj)!s» 
that  M.  Hugo,  in  his  close  study  and  incessant  artist  obscivaiioii, 
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lias  grouped  together,  almost  iinnat\irally,  every  possible  modifica¬ 
tion  of  sublimity,  every  accent  of  the  tempest  and  toll  of  the  storm ; 
lie  has  no  doubt  selected  tliat  force,  or  vehicle  of  force  in  nature, 
wliicli  seems  most  hard  and  impossible  to  overcome.  This  has 
been  his  purpose;  he  has  conceived  a  kind  of  »lob,  and  the  ocean 
is  the  scene  of  his  sui^’erings;  but  fJob,not  sitting  in  theashes,  scrap¬ 
ing  himself  witli  potslieards,  and  wonderinghow  he  came  to  K*  there 
— Uflob  making  head  against  alHictions,  and  coiupiering — a  com¬ 
bination,  hesays,  of  Job  and  Prometheus,  “if  such  names  arenot  too 
‘^great  to  beapplied  to  a  poor  sailor  and  fisher  of  crabs  and  sea-fish.” 
Like  all  noblest  toilers,  (tilliatt  had  a  dumb,  unspeechful  majesty 
about  him,  hence  we  have  no  rellections  of  his,  lie  is  not  made^a 
vehicle  for  moutliing  meditation.  We  see  wlierc  he  is,  we  see 
what  lie  sees,  and  what  he  does.  We  slionbl  like  our  readers, 
however,  to  have  some  itlea  tliemselvcs  of  tlie  situation  of  the 
toiler  ol  the  sea,  and  tlie  author’s  conc(‘j)tion  of  tiu*  immensity  of 
*  that  conllict,  the  solitary  man  was  waging  tlu're,  to  the  utt(‘r 
amaz(‘ment  of  the  wlu'eling  lllght  of  the  surrounding  sea-birds, 
who  first  darkened  the  air  over  him  by  their  shadowy  wings; 
then  lied  far  awav,  and  at  last  came  to  respect  and  hold  a  sort  of 
companionship  with  one  whose  ragged,  unshorn  appearance, 
matted  locks,  famished  and  starved  guise,  gave  to  him  also  some¬ 
thing  of  the  aspect  of  a  wild  feathered  sea-bird  too.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  M.  Hugo  writes  of  the  sea: — 

The  sea  is  alone  there;  she  works  her  own  will.  No  token  of  ter¬ 
restrial  lile  disturbs  her.  ^lan  is  a  terror  to  the  sea;  she  is  shy  of  liis 
appniaeh,  and  hides  from  him  her  deeds.  Ihit  she  is  bold  among  the 
lone  sea-rocks.  The  everlasting  solihxjuy  of  the  waves  is  not  troubled 
there.  She  labours  at  the  rocks,  r(‘pairs  its  damagt;,  sharjiens  its  peaks, 
makes  them  rugged  or  renews  tluMii.  She  pierces  the  granite,  wears 
down  the  soft  stone,  and  denudes  the  hard  ;  she  rummages,  dismembers, 
boH's,  piTtorates,  and  groov(‘s ;  she  tills  the  rock  with  eells,  and  makes 
its  spongelike,  hollows  out  the  inside*,  or  seulptures  it  without.  In  that 
secret  niountain  which  is  hers,  she  makes  to  herself  cav(?s,  sanctuaries, 
Jialaces.  She  has  her  spleinlid  and  monstrous  ve:;etation,  composed  of 
tloating  jdants  which  bite,  and  of  monsters  which  take  root:  and  slio 
hides  away  all  this  terrible  inagniliceMiee  in  the  twilight  of  h(*r  deejis. 
Among  the  isolated  rocks  no  eye  watches  over  h(‘r;  no  spy  embarrasses 
her  movements.  It  is  here  that  slie  devedops  at  liberty  her  mysterious 
side,  wliich  is  inaccessible  to  man;  here  she  keeps  idl  strange  secre¬ 
tions  of  lif(‘ ;  hero  that  the  unknown  wonders  of  tin*  sea  are  a«isemhled. 

Promontories,  fondaiids,  capee,  iicadlands,  breakers,  and  shoah,  are 
veritable  constructions.  The  geological  changes  of  the  earth  .are  trilling 
Compared  with  the  vast  operations  of  the  ocean.  These  breakers,  these 
babitalions  in  the  sea,  these  pyramids,  and  spouts  of  the  foam  are  the 
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practiscrs  of  a  myRtcriouR  art  which  the  author  of  this  book  has  some¬ 
where  called  ‘The  Art  of  Nature.*  Their  style  is  known  by  its  rast- 
ness.  The  effects  of  chance  seem  here  design.  It  works  are  multiform. 
They  abound  in  the  mazy  entanglement  of  the  rock-coral  groves,  the 
sublimity  of  the  cathedral,  the  extravagance  of  the  pagoda,  the  amplitude 
of  the  mountain,  the  delicacy  of  the  jeweller’s  work,  the  horror  of  the 
sepulchre.  They  are  filled  with  cells  like  the  wasps’  nest,  with  dens 
like  menageries,  with  subterranean  passages  like  the  haunts  of  moles, 
with  dungeons  like  Bastilles,  with  ambuscades  like  a  camp.  Thev 
have  their  doors,  but  they  are  barricaded;  their  columns,  but  they  are 
shattered;  their  towers,  but  they  are  tottering;  their  bridges,  but  they 
are  broken.  Their  compartments  are  unaccommodating ;  these  are  fitted 
for  the  birds  only,  those  only  for  fish.  They  are  impassable.  Their 
afchitectural  style  is  variable  and  inconsistent ;  it  regards  or  disregards 
at  will  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  breaks  off,  stops  short,  begins  in  the 
form  of  an  archivolt,  and  ends  in  an  architrave,  block  on  block.  Ence- 
ladus  is  the  mason.  A  w’ondrous  science  of  dynamics  e.xhibits  here  its 
problems  ready  solved.  Fearful  overhanging  blocks  threaten,  but  fall 
not :  the  human  mind  cannot  guess  W’hat  power  supports  their  bewil¬ 
dering  masses.  Blind  entrances,  gaps,  and  ponderous  suspensions  mul¬ 
tiply  and  vary  infinitely.  The  laws  w’hich  regulate  this  Babel  baflle 
human  induction.  The  great  unknown  architect  plans  nothing,  but 
succeeds  in  all.  Hocks  massed  together  in  confusion  form  a  monstrous 
monument,  defy  reason,  yet  maintain  equilibrium.  Here  is  something 
more  than  strength  ;  it  is  eternity.  But  order  is  wanting.  The  wild 
tumult  of  the  waves  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  wilderness  of  stone. 
It  is  like  a  tem|>est  petrified  and  fixed  for  ever.  Nothing  is  more 
impressive  than  that  wild  architecture;  always  standing,  yet  always 
seeming  to  fall;  in  w'hich  everything  appears  to  give  support,  and  yet 
to  withdraw  it.  A  struggle  between  opposing  lines  has  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  an  edifice,  tilled  with  traces  of  the  efforts  of  those  old 
antagonists,  the  ocean  and  the  storm. 

This  architecture  has  its  terrible  masterpieces,  of  which  the  Uouvres 
rock  was  one. 

The  sea  had  fashioned  and  perfected  it  wdth  a  sinister  solicitude. 
The  snarling  waters  licked  it  into  shape.  It  w’as  hideous,  treacherous, 
dark,  full  of  hollows. 

And  here  is  the  man  in  front  of  it  all : — 

Every  evening,  when  his  work  was  ended,  he  supped  on  a  little  bis¬ 
cuit,  moistened  in  water,  a  sea-urchin  or  a  crab,  or  a  few  chatavjnes  de 
mcr,  the  only  food  to  be  found  among  those  rocks ;  and  shivering  like 
his  knotted  cord,  mounted  again  to  sleep  in  his  cell  upon  the  Great 
Douvre. 

The  very  materialism  of  his  daily  occupation  increased  the  kind  of 
abstraction  in  which  he  lived.  To  be  steeped  too  de(‘ply  in  realities  is  in 
itsidf  a  cause  of  visionary  moods.  His  bodily  labour,  with  its  infinite 
variety  of  details,  detracted  nothing  from  the  sensation  of  stupor  which 
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arone  from  the  strangeneBs  of  his  position  and  his  work.  Ordinarily 
bodily  fatigue  is  a  thread  which  binds  man  to  the  earth ;  but  the  very 
peculiarity  of  the  enterprize  he  was  engaged  in,  kept  him  in  a  sort 
of  ideal  twilight  region.  There  were  times  when  he  seemed  to  be 
striking  blows  with  his  hammer  in  the  clouds.  At  other  moments  hia 
tools  appeared  to  him  like  arms.  He  had  a  singular  feeling,  as  if  ho 
was  repressing  or  providing  against  some  latent  danger  of  attack.  Un¬ 
twisting  ropes,  unravelling  threads  of  yarn  in  a  sail,  or  propping  up  a 
couple  of  beams  appeared  to  him  at  such  times  like  fashioning  engiues 
of  war.  The  thousand  minute  pains  which  he  took  about  his  salvage 
operations  produced  at  last  in  his  mind  the  effect  of  precautions  against 
agressions  little  concealed,  and  easy  to  anticipate.  He  did  not  know 
the  words  which  express  the  ideas,  but  he  perceived  them.  His 
instincts  became  less  and  less  those  of  the  wmrker  ;  his  habits  more  and 
more  those  of  the  savage  man. 

His  business  there  w  as  to  subdue  and  direct  the  powers  of  nature. 
He  had  an  indistinct  perception  of  it.  A  strange  enlargement  of  his 
ideas ! 

Around  him,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  was  the  vast  prospect  of  end¬ 
less  labour  wasted  and  lost.  Nothing  is  more  disturbing  to  the  mind 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  diffusion  of  forces  at  work  in  the  un¬ 
fathomable  and  illimitable  space  of  the  ocean.  The  mind  tends  naturally 
to  seek  the  object  of  these  forces.  The  unceasing  movement  in  space, 
the  unwearying  sea,  the  clouds  that  seem  ever  hurrying  somewdiere,  the 
vast  mysterious  prodigality  of  effort,  all  this  is  a  problem.  Whither 
does  this  perpetual  movement  tend  ?  What  do  these  winds  construct  ? 
What  do  these  giant  blows  build  up  ?  These  bowlings,  shocks,  and 
sobbings  of  the  storm,  what  do  they  end  in  ?  and  vvhat  is  the  business 
of  this  tumult  ?  The  ebb  and  How  of  these  questionings  is  eternal,  as 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  itself.  Gilliatt  could  answer  for 
himself;  his  w^ork  he  knew,  but  the  agitation  which  surrounded  him 
far  and  wdde  at  all  times  perplexed  him  confusedly  with  its  eternal 
questionings.  Unknowm  to  himself,  mechanically,  by  the  mere  pres¬ 
sure  of  external  things,  and  without  any  other  effect  than  a  strange, 
unconscious  bewilderment,  Gilliatt,  in  this  dreamy  mood,  blended  his 
own  toil  somehow  with  the  prodigious  w'asted  labour  of  the  sea  W'avcs. 
How  indeed,  in  that  position,  could  ho  escape  the  influence  of  that 
mystery  of  the  dread,  laborious  ocean  ?  how  do  other  than  meditate,  so 
far  as  meditation  w^as  possible,  upon  the  vacillation  of  the  waves,  the 
perseverance  of  the  foam,  the  imperceptible  w^earing  down  of  rocks,  the 
furious  beating  of  the  four  wdnds  ?  How  terrible  that  perpetual  recom- 
mencepent,  that  ocean  bed,  those  Dana'ides-like  clouds,  all  that  travail 
and  weariness  for  no  end. 

ior  no  end  ?  Not  so  !  But  for  what  ?  0  Thou  Infinite  Unknowm, 

Thou  only  knowest  I 

The  residence  of  Gilliatt  on  the  rock  from  which  he  rescues 
the  engine  of  the  “  Durande,”  while  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
episode  in  the  book,  is  so  long  an  episode,  and  is  so  interpretive 
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of  its  chief  intention,  that  it  may  rather  be  called  its  chief  matter- 
the  writer,  it  would  seem,  has  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
consideration  of  those  forces  which  it  is  in  the  determinatron  of 
modern  science  to  overcome.  Certainly,  however  fearful  tlie 
aspects  and  forces  of  seas  and  rocks  may  be,  they  are  in  the 
process  of  being  overcome  ;  and  Gilliatt  impersonates  the  collec¬ 
tive  sagacity  and  resources  of  the  race,  in  our  day,  before  which 
nature  itself  seems  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle  and  retire 
abashed  from  the  conilict — is  it  so?  “  The  union  of  mysteries,” 
says  our  author,  “  the  mystery  of  the  Cosmos  and  the  mvsterv  of 
fate,  oppresses  human  reason.”  We  perhaps  do  not  know  what 
resources  of  terrible  development  nature  has  within  herself;  there 
are  battles  which  are  straightforward,  and  in  which  nature,  like 
a  stunned  and  stupid  giant,  growls  and  expires.  Ihit  again, 
there  are  eontlicts  in  which  nature  seems  like  the  pieuvre.  when 
her  antagonist  si*Izes  Iut  hv  one  of  its  antennae,  she  lashes  him  by 
a  sudden  spring  from  another,  till  then  unsuspected  and  unseen. 
There  is  nothing  in  Hugo’s  descriptions  of  nature  more  horriblv 
fascinatisig  than  the  conscious,  malicious,  demoniac  life  hea^cribes 
to  the  elements;  to  him  in  some  way  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
dumb,  dead  instincts.  Thus,  in  the  Devil-fish  he  so  nmiarkably 
introduces,  he  speaks  of  it  as  crafty;  “  it  disturbs  his  idea  of  the 
Creator,”  “  it  is  a  hideous  surprise  to  him — a  death’s-head  at  the 
“  feast  of  contemplation,  a  concrete  form  of  evil,”  the  possibility 
seeming  to  lurk  behind  the  dreadful  creature  is  a  terrible  matrix 
to  him.  Of  course  tliis  is  somewhat  sentimental,  not  that  we  think 
M.  Hugo  Is  often  this,  but  he  has  really  seen,  perhaps  come  Into 
personal  conflict  with  one  of  these  creatures,  otherwise  they  are 
not  more  diabolic  concretions  than  the  hime  boa-constrictor 
tribe.  Ihit  the  point  of  M.  Hugo’s  description,  and  his  general 
characterization  of  nature — as  when  he  speaks  of  “  the  winds 
“  hunting  in  couples  ”  conspiring  mischief,  and  “  one  undoingthc 
work  of  the  other,”  is  the  wonderful  manichneanism,  peeping  like  a 
demon,  behind  it  all  ;  though  we  hope  in  him  it  is  something 
better  than  this  ;  whatever  it  may  be,  he  writes  like  one  who 
believes  that  nature  is  alive,  and  certainly  not  always  and  inten- 
tiojiallv  with  benevolent  life,  d’he  Douvres’  rocks  thrill  the  n-ador 
like  tl  \o  storv  of  some  haunted  house.  W  e  can  ir<*t  on  with  tlic 
crash  of  the  thumler,  and  the  uj)roar  of  the  waves,  but  there  arc 
myst(‘rious  noises — the  strains  on  the  rocks,  the  shapes  of  tin? 
creatures  become  ghastly,  ghostlv,  spectral,  and  spiritual; — it  is 
not  matter  in  any  form  of  which  we  are  in  dread  ;  there  is  life 
behind  the  matter  ;  the  demon  legion  is  in  the  id)iquitous  wind ; 
the  sea  is  Hydra;  the  waves  cover  it  as  a  coat  of  scales.  Every 
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storm  isprcccdcfl  by  a  murmur;  boliind  the  liorlzon-linc  premoni¬ 
tory  wliisperinirs  among  the  luirricanes.  As  we  road  on,  the  ])ages 
ofM.  Hugo,  the  solitudes  of  tlie  world  turn  into  tlie  chambers  of 
a  great  liaunted  liouse,  and  law  and  matter,  become  only  the 
sport  and  playthings  of  malicious  fiends,  or  the  great  liighway 
along  which  at  last  almiglity  life  and  order  come;  and  we  are 
.bound  to  say  that,  according  to  our  perception  and  emotion  in 
reading  the  works  of  this  most  powerful  and  brilliant  autlior,  they 
seem  to  be  much  more  the  vehicles  for  the  first,  than  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  last.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem  aversion  of 
nature,  and  the  Cosmos  which  eliminates  spirit  does  not  satisfy 
him;  in  his  conception  there  is  something  more  than  positivism 
needed  to  the  comjirchension  of  nature.  M.  Hugo’s  heresies  do 
not  seem  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the  negation  of  all  belief,  while,  if 
it  be  said  he  reads  the  system  of  things  through  the  sentinumt  of 
the  poet,  it  is  poetry  that  reminds  us  more  I’requcntly  of  Dante 
than  of  any  other  writer  Alas!  in  his  perception  of  nature,  ^I. 
Hugo  never  gets  out  of  the  Inferno)  it  is  so  with  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  w'orks,  he  desires  us  to  regard  as  in  unity  with  this;  while 
the  successive  scenes  here  seem  to  us  to  bring  back  all  the  first 
impressions,  vast,  weird,  cruel,  excruciating,  ghastly,  and  un- 
shaped  in  their  shapeliness  with  which  Ave  first  turned  over  the 
pages  of  Gustave  Dole’s  realizations  of  the  infernal  shades.  AVe 
trust  a  better  lot  aw'aits  our  writer  in  a  world  to  come.  llPara- 
here,  it  seems  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  conceive;  this 
is  nature,  the  book  itself  is,  we  have  sccui,  intended  to  ])orlray 
nature  as  a  hostility — an  enemy  in  conlllct  with  man.  Vet,  with 
consummate  and  marvellous  ability,  he  has  shown  to  us  “  the 
resources  of  one  who  has  nothing”  in  the  conflict ;  it  has  been 
thus  through  all  ages — the  vast  instincts,  wrathful  and  malignant 
(forces  of  nature  seem  possessed  of  everything — man  of  nothing  ; 
in  the  long  run,  however,  man  does  take  possession  of  everything, 
wrests  from  nature  tools  by  which  he  defeats  her  subtleties — 
possesses  himself  of  all  her  forces,  powers,  colours,  and  forms.  We 
suppose  M.  Hugo  intends  something  of  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
parable  to  run  like  a  felt,  although  invisible,  line  through  his 
pages  ;  the  mistakes  Gilliatt  makes,  by  which  however,  he  in 
some  way  overcomes,  remind  our  author  that  it  has  often  been 
so,  and  they  furnish  him  with  the  occasion  for  such  reflections  as 
flic  folio w in <▼: — 

o 

Gilliatt,  without  suspecting  it,  Imd  reconstructed,  three  centuries 
later,  ilie  mechanism  of  the  Salbris  carpenter,  a  mechanism  rude  and 
incorrect,  and  hazardous  for  him  who  would  dare  to  use  it. 

Here  let  us  remark,  that  the  rudest  defects  do  not  prevent  a  mecha- 
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nism  from  working  wxll  or  ill.  It  may  limp,  but  it  mores.  The 
obelisk  in  the  square  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is  erected  in  a  way  which 
offends  against  all  principles  of  statics.  The  carriage  of  the  Czar  Peter 
was  so  constructed  that  it  appeared  about  to  overturn  at  every  step ; 
but  it  travelled  onward  for  all  that.  What  deformities  are  there  in  the 
machinery  of  Marly  !  Kverylhing  that  is  heterodox  in  hydraulics. 
Yet  it  did  not  supply  Louis  XIV.  the  less  with  w’ater. 

Come  what  might,  Gilliatt  had  faith.  lie  had  even  anticipated  suc¬ 
cess  go  confidently  as  to  fix  in  the  bulwarks  of  the  sloop  on  the  day 
when  he  measured  its  proportions,  two  pairs  of  corresponding  iron  rings 
on  each  side,  exactly  at  the  same  distances  as  the  four  rings  on  board 
the  Durande,  to  w  hich  w’ere  attached  the  four  chains  of  the  funnel. 

He  had  in  his  mind  a  very  complete  and  settled  plan.  All  the 
chances  being  against  him,  he  had  evidently  determined  that  all  the 
precautions  at  least  should  be  on  his  side. 

He  did  some  things  w  hich  seemed  useless ;  a  sign  of  attentive  pre¬ 
meditation. 

Wc  must  greatly  admire  this  development  of  this  most  sublime 
hero;  aided  by  the  author,  as  we  behold  the  w'onderful  toiler  on 
the  rock,  shadow's  fall  from  him  which,  like  wdiat  we  conceive 
the  grand,  rough,  majestic  marbles  of  ^lichael  Angelo  to  be,  are 
revelations  of  human  effort,  and  that  divine  blindness  which 
feels  on  its  w’ay,  led  by  some  invisible,  guiding  hand  from 
achievement  to  achievement.  It  is  a  very  fine  touch  in  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  character  of  Gilliatt  on  the  rock,  and  quite  in 
harmony  w’itli  wdiat  his  character  is  all  along  represented  as 
being,  that  be  did  so  many  things  of  which  he  did  not  exactly 
sec  the  meaning  or  the  intention,  but  which  revealed  themselves 
and  took  shape  and  unity  as  the  w'ork  advanced.  Can  it  be  then 
that  there  are  benevolent  spirits  in  the  air  thronging  the  brave 
toiler  with  benevolent  impulses,  as  w’e  have  already  suspected 
there  arc  malevolent,  seeking  by  blast  and  storm,  or  craft,  to 
scuttle  or  overwhelm?  We  know  who  has  said, — 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 

This  it  w'ould  seem  is  a  great  faith  with  our  author,  and  once 
again  comes  one  of  these  reflections  in  the  most  natural  manner 
wliich  while  elucidating  his  w'ork  sheddin"  a  li^ht  as  through  a 
chink,  upon  the  story  of  the  collective  soul  of  man: — 

Gilliatt  had  around  him  no  voices  but  those  of  the  wind  ;  no  crowd 
but  the  assemblage  of  waves. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  timidity  of  ignorance, 
unless  it  be  its  temerity.  When  ignorance  becomes  daring,  she  has 
sometimes  a  sort  of  compass  within  herself — the  intuition  of  the  truth, 
clearer  oftentimes  in  a  simple  mind  than  a  learned  brain. 
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Ignorance  invites  to  an  attempt.  It  is  a  state  of  wonderment,  which, 
with  its  concomitant  curiosity  forms  a  power.  Knowledge  often  enough 
disconcerts  and  makes  over-cautious.  Gama,  had  he  known  what  lay 
before  him,  would  have  recoiled  before  the  Cape  of  Storms.  If 
Columbus  had  been  a  great  geographer,  he  might  have  failed  to  discover 
America. 

The  second  successful  climber  of  Mont  Blanc  was  the  savant,  Saus- 
sure;  the  tirst  the  goatherd,  Balmat. 

These  instances  I  admit  are  exceptions,  which  detract  nothing  from 
Bcienoe,  which  remains  the  rule.  The  ignorant  man  may  discover  ;  it  is 
the  learned  who  invent. 

Before  we  leave  this  aspect  of  the  work,  we  must  not  fiiil  to 
notice  that  the  fantastic  beauty  of  many  of  its  descriptions  is  not 
less  than  the  sublime  and  wild  revelry  of  its  terrors.  Where  has 
M.  Hugo  passed  Ids  days?  Many  years  since,  we  liad  the  honour 
to  meet  him  many  times  in  Paris,  of  which  city  he  then  seemed 
to  be  a  citizen  ;  since  then,  alas  for  him  !  we  know  lie  has  been 
a  reputed  exile,  hovering  about,  an  outlawed  man  in  the  Channel 
Isles.  But  really  he  might  seem  to  be  come  of  the  ancestry  of 
mermen  and  mermaids,  so  familiar  he  seems  with  grots  and  glens, 
and  the  tangled  ibrests,  and  creatures  of  the  deep.  At  any  rate, 
like  Scldller’s  Dlver^  he  seems,  with  consciousness,  to  have 
traversed  the  gloomy,  purple,  pathless,  obscure, — from  the  hell  of 
waters  and  tlie  unspeakable  swarms,  missliapen,  and  vast  among 
the  rocks  of  the  ocean  wilderness, — and  from  conflict  with  the 
dread,  many-limbcd  creature,  darting  in  wrath  and  maliciousness. 
What  a  picture  is  this  of  a  sea-cave !  The  extract  is  lengthy: — 

The  fissure  was  narrow,  and  the  passage  difficult.  Gilliatt  could  see 
daylight  beyond.  He  made  an  effort,  contorted  himself  us  much  us  ho 
could,  and  penetrated  into  the  cave  us  far  as  he  w'as  able. 

He  had  reached,  w  ithout  suspecting  it,  the  interior  of  the  rock,  upon 
the  point  of  wdiich  Clubin  bad  steered  the  Diiraiide.  Though  abrupt 
and  almost  inaccessible  without,  it  w’as  hollowed  within.  It  was  full 
of  galleries,  pits,  and  chambers,  like  the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  king. 
This  network  of  caverns  was  one  of  the  most  complicated  of  all  that 
labyrinth,  a  labour  of  the  water,  the  undermining  of  the  restless  sea. 
The  branches  of  the  subterranean  maze  probably  communicated  with 
the  sea,  without  by  more  than  one  issue,  some  ga{)ing  at  the  level  of 
the  w’aves,  the  others  profound  and  invisible.  It  was  near  here,  but 
Gilliatt  knew  it  not,  that  Clubin  had  dived  into  the  sea. 

In  this  crocodile  cave — where  crocodiles,  it  is  true,  were  not  among 
the  dangers — Gilliatt  wound  about,  clambered,  struck  bis  bead  occa¬ 
sionally,  bent  low  and  rose  again,  lost  his  footing  and  regained  it  mauy 
times,  advancing  laboriously.  By  degrees  the  gallery  widened;  a 
glimmer  of  daylight  appeared,  and  be  found  himself  suddenly  at  the 
entrance  to  a  cavern  of  a  singular  kind. 
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ITe  wa«  in  a  largo  cavo.  Over  his  head  was  a  roofing  not  unlike  the 
in‘<i(it*  of  M  vast  skull,  which  might  h;iv»*  bemi  iinagiiu'd  to  liavc  h» cri 
recently  dissectcMl.  '1  he  di  i|-ping  rihs  of  iho  striated  indentations  of  the 
roof  seemed  to  imitate  the  branching  fibres  and  jagged  sutures  of  the 
bony  craiiiuiii.  A  stony  ceiling  and  a  watery  floor.  The  lipjded 
waters  between  the  tour  walls  of  the  cave  were  like  wavy  ])aviiig  tih  s. 
Tlu*  gn»tto  was  shut  in  on  all  sides.  >Jot  a  window,  not  even  an  air¬ 
hole  visible.  No  breach  in  the  wall,  no  crack  in  the  roof.  The  light 
came  from  below  and  through  the  water,  a  straiig<‘,  sombre  light. 

(lilliatt,  the  pupils  of  who.se  eyes  had  contracted  during  his  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  dusky  corridor,  could  distinguish  everything  about  him  in 
the  pale  glimmer. 

lie  was  familiar,  from  having  often  visited  them,  witli  the  caves  of 
riemont  in  Jersey,  the  Creux-Maille  at  (lucrn.sey,  the  Jlouticjues  at 
Sark;  but  none  of  these  marvellous  caverns  could  compare  with  the 
subterranean  and  submarine  chamber  into  which  lie  had  made  his  way. 

Under  the  water  at  his  feet  he  could  see  a  sort  of  drowned  arch. 
This  arch,  a  natural  ogive,  fashioned  by  the  waves,  was  glittering  be¬ 
tween  its  two  dark  and  profound  sup])orts.  It  was  by  this  submerge  d 
porch  that  the  daylight  entered  into  tlie  cavern  from  the  open  sea.  A 
strange  light  shooting  ujiward  from  a  gulf. 

The  glimmer  spread  out  bi  neath  the  waters  like  a  largo  fan,  and  was 
n  llect(‘d  on  the  rocks.  Its  direct  rays,  divided  into  long,  broad  shafts, 
nppc'ared  in  strong  rtdief  against  the  darkness  ludow,  and  becoming 
brighter  or  more  d»dl  from  one  rock  to  another,  lookt'd  as  if  seen  here 
and  there  through  plates  of  glass.  There  was  liglit  in  that  cave  it  is 
true;  but  it  was  the  light  that  was  unearthly,  'i  he  beholdtT  might 
have  dreamed  that  he  hatl  <h*scendt‘d  in  some  other  planet.  The  glim¬ 
mer  was  an  enigma,  like  the  glaucous  light  from  the  ey(‘-])upil  of  a 
Sphinx,  'fhe  whole  cave  represented  the  interior  of  a  death’s-head  (tf 
enormous  proportions,  and  of  a  strarige  splendour.  The  vault  was  the 
hollow  of  the  brain,  the  arch  the  mouth  ;  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  were 
wanting.  '1  he  cavern,  alternatrdy  swallowing  and  rendering  up  the 
flux  and  rt  tlux  through  its  mouth  wide  open  to  the  full  noonday  with¬ 
out,  seemed  to  drink  in  the  light  and  vomit  forth  bitterness  ;  a  type  of 
sonm  beings  intelligent  and  evil.  The  light,  in  traversing  this  irdet 
through  the  vitreous  medium  of  the  sea-water,  became  green,  like  a  ray 
of  starlight  from  Aldebaran.  The  water,  filled  with  the  moist  light, 
appeared  like  a  liquid  emerald.  A  tint  of  aqua-marina  of  marvellous 
delicacy  spread  a  sott  hue  throughout  the  cavern.  The  roof,  with  its 
cerebral  lobes,  and  its  rampant  ramifications,  like  the  fibres  of  nervc.s, 
gave  out  a  tender  reflection  of  chrysoprase.  The  ripples  ndlected  on 
the  roof  were  falling  in  order  and  dissolving  again  incessantly,  and  en¬ 
larging  and  contracting  their  glittering  scales  in  a  rnystcTious  and  mazy 
dance.  The\  gave  the  beholder  an  imj)res8ion  of  something  weird  and 
spectral  :  he  wondered  what  ])rey  secured,  or  what  expectation  about 
to  bo  realized,  moved  with  a  joyous  thrill  this  magniticeut  net-work  of 
living  fire.  From  tlie  projections  of  the  vault,  and  the  angles  of  the 
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rock,  hunp:  lengths  of  delicate  fibrous  plants,  bathing  their  roots  probably 
through  the  granite  \n  some  upper  pool  of  water,  and  distilling  from 
their  silky  ends,  one  after  the  other,  a  drop  of  water  like  a  pearl.  These 
props  fell  in  the  water  now  and  thtui  with  a  gentle  splash.  The  effect 
of  the  scene  was  singular.  Nothing  more  beautiful  could  be  imagined ; 
nothing  more  mournlul  could  anywhere  be  found. 

It  was  a  wondrous  palace,  in  which  death  sat  smiling  and  content. 

A  j»lace  of  shade,  which  yet  was  dazzling  to  the  eyes — such  W'us  this 
Burprising  cavern. 

The  beating  of  the  sea  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  cavern.  Tho 
oscillation  without  raised  and  depressed  the  level  of  the  waters  within, 
with  the  regularity  of  respiration.  A  mysterious  spirit  seemed  to  fill 
this  great  organism,  as  it  swelled  and  subsided  in  silence. 

Tlie  water  had  a  magical  transparency,  and  Gilliatt  distinguished  at 
various  dej>ths  submerged  recesses,  and  surfaces  of  jutting  rocks  ever  of 
a  deeper  and  a  deeper  gree  n.  Certain  dark  hollows,  too,  were  there, 
probably  too  deep  for  soundings. 

On  each  side  of  the  submarine  porch,  rude  elliptical  arches,  filled 
with  shadows,  indicated  the  position  of  small  lateral  caves,  low  alcoves 
of  tho  central  cavern,  accessible,  perhaps,  at  certain  tides.  These 
openings  laid  roofs  in  the  form  of  inclined  planes,  and  at  angles  more  or 
less  acute.  lattle  sandy  lu  aches  of  a  few  feet  wide,  laid  bare  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  stretched  inward,  and  were  lost  in  these  recesses. 

il(  re  and  there  se  a-weeds  of  more  than  a  fathom  in  length  undulated 
bcneatli  the  \vater,  like  the  waving  of  long  tresses  in  the  wind ;  and 
there  were  glimpse's  of  a  forest  of  sea-plants. 

Above  and  below  the  surfaec  of  the  w’ater,  the  wall  of  the  cavern, 
from  top  to  bottom — from  tiie  vault  down  to  the  depth  at  which  it  be¬ 
came  invisible — was  tapestrie  d  with  that  jiroeligious  e  filorescence  of  tho 
sea,  rarely  pe*rceive'd  by  human  eyes,  w  ith  the  old  Sjeanish  navigators 
called  praderias  del  mar.  A  luxuriant  moss,  having  all  the  tints  of  the 
olive,  enlarged  and  concealed  the  ])rotuberance8  of  granite.  From  all 
the  jutting  ])oints  swung  the  thin  lluted  strips  of  vjirech,  which  sailors 
use  as  their  barometers.  Tlie  light  breath  which  stirred  in  tho  cavern 
Waved  to  and  fro  their  glossy  bands. 

Under  these  vegetations  there  showed  themselves  from  time  to  time 
some  of  the  rarest  bijoux  of  the  casket  of  the  ocean  ;  ivory  shells,  strombi, 
purple-fish,  univalves,  struthiolaires,  turriculated  cerites.  The  bell- 
shaped  limpet  shells,  like  tiny  huts,  w’ere  everywhere  adhering  to  the 
rocks,  distributed  in  settlements,  in  the  alleys  between  which  prowled 
oscabrions,  those  beetles  of  the  sea.  A  few  largo  pebbles  found  their 
way  into  the  cavern  ;  shell- fish  took  refuge  there.  The  Crustacea  are 
the  grandees  of  the  sea,  W’ho,  in  their  lacework  and  embroidery,  avoid 
the  rude  contact  of  the  pebbly  crow’d.  The  glittering  heap  of  their 
shfdls,  in  certain  spots  under  the  wave,  gave  out  singular  irradiations, 
amidst  which  the  eye  caught  glimpses  of  confused  azure  and  gold,  and 
mother-of-pearl,  of  every  tint  of  the  wmter. 

Upon  the  side  ot  the  cavern,  a  little  above  the  water-line,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  singular  plant,  attaching  itself,  like  a  fringe,  to  the  border  of 
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^  fn  mpn’s  ovos'=^  AVhat  stono  was  that  horioath  the  Was 

noTIhU  in, 1  shaft  Wont  to  melt  ana  pass  into  thin  air  ?  What  was 

!trm''e*euch'aiitmeiit  hauiitcd  tharmystic  twilight?  What  blind  emo- 
tion!'’mi.>slinS  sympathies  with  the  nneasy  restlessness  of  plants 

‘’T'the'rxtrmitv  of  the  cavern,  which  was  ohloiiR,  rose  a  (lyelopenn 

X  water  snnonnded  it  in  all  parts.  It  seemed  as  it  a  goddess  had  j  ist 
1^, aided  from  it  One  might  have  dreamed  there  that  some  celestial 
“  ^  e„  |.t.r”ur,.  Ihat  ,IM  M  I*"”';!" 

naked  beauty,  but  grew  invisible  at  the  approach  ot  inortals  It  « .  s 
hard  to  conceive  that  majestic  chamher  without  a  vision  within. 
da\-dreani  of  the  intruder  might  evoke  again  a  marvellona  apparition. 

\ 'tlood  of  chaste  lisht  falling  upon  white  shonldei-s  scarcely  seen,  . 
Lehead  baftied  with  the  light  of  dawn  ;  an  Olympian  visage  oval- 
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a  Veuus  rkn-  from  die  sea,  or  Eve  issuing  from  chaos  ;  such  in  as  the 
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Si’d  h.:  so  that  nothing  might  ever  tronhle  the  reverent  shadows  and 

the  majestic  silence  round  abont  that  diw.iie  spill  ■  stood 

(iilli-itt,  who  was  a  kind  of  seer  aiiii.l  the  secrets  of  natme,  stood 

there  musing  ami  sensible  of  confused  emotions  transmrence  of 

Suddcnlv,  at  a  few  feet  below  him,  in  t  le  i  (  ig  i  ‘  >ii)nroach  of 

that  water'  like  liquid  jewels,  he  became  sensible  of  ’'«/ 
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The  object  had  something  of  the  form  ot  a  jes  cr  s  .  -  ^ 

0,1.1,  „,„5  n,*!.,-  Y”'”“ " v!  1.Z  ir;;“~  i'-- 

incapable  ot  being  washed  awuN  h)  the  ware  .  ,4.1,:,.,,  mmmtroiis 

riblc,  it  was  foul,  'fho  beholder  telt  that  it  w  as  so  i 

It  was  a  living  thing ;  unless,  indeed,  i  were  bii  >  ‘  ‘  J 

seemed  to  be  seeking  the  darker  portion  o  le  ,  j,  .rliJed 

vanished.  The  heavy  shadows  grew  darker  as  Us  sinister  form  „lide 

into  them,  and  disappeared. 


The  creature  thus  dimly  and  weirdly^  '"‘''"f^rr’'’i;o^'or\'nto 
which,  for  the  present,  Gilliatt,  unconscious  o  ^  ^ 
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which  he  was  brought,  in  such  fearful  neighbourhood,  was  the 
Devil-fisli — more  terrible  than  “  the  dread  hundred-liiubed  crea¬ 
ture  ”  of  Schiller’s  Dicer — perhaps  the  dreadful  polypus  of  the 
ancients — in  fact,  the  vampire  of  the  ocean.  Science,  it  seems, 
has  treated  the  existence  of  the  creature,  as  we  regard  tlic  exis¬ 
tence  of  sea-serpents  and  other  such  monsters,  as  simply  fabulous. 

llujxo’s  description  of  the  creature  is  more  utterly  hoiriblo 
than  anything  we  ever  remember  to  have  read,  and  as  we  have 
said,  the  writer  is  not  content  to  merely  describe  the  hoiTible 
Krakcn,  or  in  the  language  of  the  Channel  Islands,  the  pieuvre. 

He  who  writes  these  lines  has  seen  with  Ids  own  eyes,  at  Sark,  in 
the  cavern  culled  the  boutiques,  a  pieuvre  swiinining  and  pursuing  a 
bather.  When  captured  and  killed,  lids  specimen  was  found  to  be  lour 
Knplish  feet  broad,  and  it  was  possible  to  count  its  four  hundred  suckers. 
The  monster  thrust  them  out  convulsively  in  the  agony  of  death. 

lie  attributes  to  it,  after  the  fashion  to  which  w’c  have  referred, 
devilish  malignity,  disgusting  passion,  an  invisible  tiger,  but  able 
to  incorporate  itself  with  you,  and  glue  you  to  the  ground,  while 
it  sucks  the  life  from  you ;  at  any  rate,  the  existence  of  this 
demon  monster  proves  to‘M.  Hugo,  the  existence  of  Satan — 
“  the  wrong-doer  at  one  end  of  the  circle  of  creation,  proves  the 

existence  of  wrong  at  the  other  ” — and  the  writer  seems  to  have 
reached  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  evil  without  tumbling  over 
into  the  gulf  of  the  Manicheans.  Here  is  a  silhouette  of  this 
fascinating  and  enchanting  beast  with  all  its  loves,  and  lights,  and 
joys  j 

When  swimming,  the  devil-fish  rests,  so  to  speak,  in  its  sheath.  It 
swims  with  all  its  parts  drawn  close.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  sleeve 
sewn  up  with  a  closed  fist  within.  The  protuberance,  which  is  the 
head,  pushes  the  water  aside  and  advances  with  a  vague  iindulatory 
movement.  Its  two  eyes,  though  large,  are  indistinct,  being  of  the 
colour  of  the  watcT. 

When  in  ambush,  or  seeking  its  prey,  it  retires  into  itself,  growl 
smaller  and  condenses  itself.  It  is  then  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the 
submarine  twilij»ht. 

At  surh  limes,  it  looks  like  a  mere  ripjde  in  the  water.  It  resembles 
any  thing  except  a  living  creature. 

The  <le\  ibtish  is  cialty.  Wiun  its  victim  is  unsuspicious,  it  opens 

suddenly. 

A  glutinous  mass,  endowed  with  a  malignant  will,  what  can  be  more 
horrible? 

It  is  in  the  most  beautiful  azure  depths  of  the  limpid  water  that  tins 
hideous,  voracious  polyp  delights.  It  always  conceals  itself,  a  fact 
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which  increases  its  terrible  associations.  When  they  are  seen,  it  is 
almost  invariably  after  they  have  been  captured. 

At  night,  however,  and  particularly  in  the  hot  season,  it  becomes 
phosphorescent.  These  horrible  creatures  have  their  passions;  their 
submarine  nuptials.  Then  it  adorns  itself,  burns  and  illumines ;  and 
from  the  lieight  of  some  rock,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  deep  obscurity  of 
the  waves  below,  expanding  with  a  pale  irradiation — a  sjiectral  sun. 

The  devil-fish  not  only  swims,  it  walks.  It  is  partly  fish,  partly 
reptile.  It  crawls  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea.  At  these  times,  it  makes 
u<e  of  its  eight  feelers,  and  creeps  along  in  the  fashion  of  a  species  of 
swift-moving  caterpillar. 

It  has  no  blood,  no  bones,  no  flesh.  It  is  soft  and  flabby;  a  skin 
with  nothing  inside.  Its  eight  tentacles  may  be  turned  inside  out  like 
the  fingers  of  a  glove. 

It  has  a  single  orifice  in  tho  centre  of  its  radii,  which  appears  at  first 
to  be  neither  the  vent  nor  the  mouth.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  one  and  the 
other.  The  orifice  performs  a  double  function.  The  entire  creature  is 
cold. 

We  liave  dwelt  upon  the  more  philosophic  characterics  of  this 
extraordinary  book,  no  doubt  the  greatest  and  most  complete 
which  lias  proceeded  from  ]\I.  Hugo’s  pen;  it  often  happens  that 
the  picture  of  a  great  artist  has  many  a  more  touching  interest 
and  happy  suggestiveness,  while  we  feel  that  it  has  not  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  perfectness  of  another  from  the  same  pencil.  The 
Toilers  of  the  Sea  is  not  harrowing  and  heart-rending  as  Notre 
Damey  or  Les  Mlserables ;  it  is  full  of  moral  power  as  of  natural 
painting;  indeed,  we  have  remarked  that  tlie  strengtli  of  tlie 
natural  painting  is  derived  from  its  moral  power.  We  feci  also 
that  there  is  less  of  tlie  repul.'-ive.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  find 
an  entire  freedom  in  the  book  from  tliat  French  salaciousiiess  ol 
descripilon,  which  frequentlv  makes  tlie  pages  of  Les  Mtserables 
simplv  disi;ustin‘»‘.  As  to  the  stvle,  it  is  the  same  in  which  the 
author  has  always  delighted,  in  this  apparently  more  than  ever, 
to  shoot  off  his  words  and  sentences  like  condensed  pellets  of 
speech.  That  wonderful  power  the  writer  has  of  looking  down 
into  the  gulf  of  a  black  soul  is  exercised  here;  liow  remarkably,  in 
the  chapter,  entitled,  “Tlie  interior  of  an  abyss  suddenly  revealed,” 
in  the  analysis  of  the  character  of  Captain  Cluhin,  the  “  soft-spoken 
‘pirate,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  constrained  to  dip  a 
“  brush  ill  the  dark  stulF  within  his  heart  and  to  produce  with  it  a 
“portrait  of  candour.”  As  to  the  story  itself,  there  is  something 
more  than  slightly  unsatisfactory  in  its  whole  unfolding.  We 
never  make  out  why  Deruchette  wrote  “  Gilliatt  ”  on  the  snow 
all  those  years  since;  and  while  Gilliatt  loved  through  all  those 
y(‘‘'irs,  Deruchette;  it  does  not  seem  quite  satisfactory  with  these 
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clrcumptancr?,  that  ho  never  songlit  her,  only  worshipped  lier  at 
a  distance,  and  in  fact  fpiite  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  iniserv 
at  last.  J>iit  what  would  a  novel  he  without  cross  j)urposcs  ? 
and,  especially,  what  would  a  novel  without  cross  purposes  he  to 
a  tragic  poet  !  (iilliatt,  too,  was  just  one  of  those  creatures  with 
a  hail  rej)utation,  living  in  an  old  house  with  as  bad  a  reputation; 
coining  from  a  mother  not  a  native  of  the  island,  under  circum¬ 
stance's  which  made  it  doubtful  whether  he  ever  had  a  father  of 
ordinary  llesh  and  blood  ;  a  soul  of  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
ready  for  every  self-denying  feat  to  save  a  life,  or  secure  a  favour 
for  a  child;  he  was  called  “  malicious  (iilliatt.’’  A  dreamy,  and  vet 
shrewd,  insight  into  the  scenes  ot  nature,  and  a  1‘recpient  ajiplica- 
tion  of  them  only  won  for  him  the  character  of  a  sorcerer  ;  no 
friend  had  poor  Gilliatt,  a  lonely  wanderer  among  the  rocks,  a 
muser  among  the  seas,  placed  above  want  by  tlu'  ])ossession  of  his 
little,  and  tlu*  exercise  of  his  wonderful  faculties  in  inastcrln<x 
tin*  winds  and  the  tides.  So  he  lived,  sought  by  no  one,  unless 
to  avert  some  disease  from  cattle,  or  to  restore  some  water->pring 
to  purity,  otherwise  shunned  as  one  who  assuredly  had  had 
acquaintances,  although  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  order;  this 
noble  creature,  (piict,  imaginative,  able  to  endure  and  dare  to  any 
oxt(‘nt,  will,  perhaps,  seem  to  some  readers  like  a  rc'ju’oduction  of 
Jeon  Vat  jean,  dhere  is  no  resemblanee,  u])on  the  canvas  of  our 
mind,  we  have  limned  them  altogether  dillerent  in  character 
and  shape;  they  were  both  pure,  holy;  though  the  holiness  ot 
(iilliatt  does  not,  as  with  Jean  X’aljean,  assume  the  Ibrm  of  piety; 
ratlu'r  it  is  a  magnificent,  imaginative,  elevation  of  soul;  Gilliatt 
is  tlu*  higher  intelligence;  fh'an  N’aljean  is  the  higher  devotion; 
they  are  utterly  unlike,  as  unlike  as  one  born  on  a  rock,  the  luTinit 
of  the  sea,  possessed  of  two  or  three  learned  and  informing  hooks, 
and  a  whole  world  of  informing  nature  could  be  to  a  poor,  rugged, 
untaught  clown,  who  becanu*  inlelligi'iit  and  gifti'd  simply  hy 
being  holy;  n(*v(’r  felt  nature  until  he  had  become  a  child  ot 
grace,  and  was  smitten  into  sadness,  not  by  the  mysttuy  and 
awfulness  of  natural  things,  and  the  littleness  of  mankind,  hut 
being  a  resident  only  in  cities,  and  in  prisons,  had  become  wholly 
sad  by  the  sense  ot  the  wildering,  weltering  injustice  (.‘very where 
around  him — purity  poising  its  wings  on  imagination,  and  holi¬ 
ness  comj)elh‘<I  to  exercise  its  shrewdness  in  dealing  with  men; 
and  yet,  l>oth  characters,  preserveil  pure  and  holy,  suggest  very 
dillerent  portraits.  “  .Mi'ss  Lethierrv  ”  is  a  character  drawn  in 
\  ictor  Ilugiis  strongi'st  and  most  incisive  style.  He  lir>t  blessed 
the  gv>od  tt>lks  ot  Guernsey,  it  S('ems,  with  the  blessing  ot  steam 
communication;  it  was  a  doubtful  venture,  and  uiuU'rlakiui  to 
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roplace  luinsclf  wlicn  one  of  tlic  scoundrels  of  tlic  story,  Rantainc, 
had  swindled  him  of  Ins  whole  proj)erty  ;  tlie  proceeding  was  so 
infernal  and  (|uestionahle  that  it  seemed  to  place  Letliierry  in  the 
estimation  of  the  good  cpiiet  (uiernsey  folk  in  much  tlie  same 
order  of  reputation  as  poor  (lilliatt ;  tlie  boat,  however,  was  a 
groat  success;  Lcthierry  had  far  more  than  overtaken  his  losses; 
all  that  the  old  man  wanted  now  was  a  luisband  for  his  pri‘tty 
niece,  Derueliette,  to  whom  lie  might  beipieath  his  about  equally 
beloved  “  Durande.”  How  happy  if  the  husband  of  tlie  one, 
should  be  able,  through  those  dangerous  seas,  to  be  not  only  the 
owner,  but  the  commander  and  captain  of  the  other.  These 
things  happened  many  long  years  since,  and  the  ev(*nts,  as  we 
have  thus  briefly  indicated  them,  wore  some  years  in  the  hapjien- 
ing.  The  captain  of  the  “  J3urandc,’n''lubin,  is  another  powerful 
creation  of  our  author — a  strong  scoundrel,  and  one  of  the  archest 
of  arch-hypocrites — he  has  the  good  fortune,  at  St.  Malo,  to  run 
up  against  a  (jiuikerly-dressed  character,  in  whom  he  recognises 
Ihintaine  ;  he  finds  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an  amount  in 
Knglish  notes,  ecpial  in  value  to  that  of  wliieli  he  had  robbed 
Mess  Lethierry;  this,  Clubin  makes  him  disgorge,  as  if  for  his 
commander;  but  now  has  come  the  moment  for  which  Clubin  has 
waited  for  years;  now  he  lays  his  plan  most  cleverly,  he  lirings  it 
aboutthatthe  “  Durande”  is  wrecked,  apparently  throughadruiiken 
steersman;  but  he  blunders  himself,  he  had  intended  the  wreck 
should  be  on  the  llanways,  a  swimmable  distance  from  the  shore, 
but  he  was  deceived,  ami  hung  the  vessel,  a  wreck,  on  the  terrible 
Don  vres  rocks;  with  an  appearance  of  amazing  magnanimity  he 
stayed  on  the  vessel,  intending  to  save  himself,  and  not  knowing, 
indeed,  whore  he  was,  while  the  boat  conveyed  en'W  and  passen¬ 
gers  to  the  land.  AVe  need  not  inform  our  readers  how  it  fell 
out  with  him,  they  can  read  that  for  tlumiselves ;  but  when  the 
blow  fell  on  iMess  Lethierry,  and  it  was  thought  just  merely  pos¬ 
sible — a  possibility  only  to  be  instantly  dismissed  as  a  dream — that 
the  engine,  the  machinery,  might  be  saved  from  the\vreek  ;  it  had 
been  suggested  by  a  ])ilot  who  had  seen  the  wrecked  vessel  from 
a  distance.  “  ‘  d'heri*  lives  not  a  man,’  said  Lethierry,  ‘  who 
will  go  and  fetch  it.  If  there  were  such  a  man  .  .  .  / — 

I  would  \ved  him,’  said  Deruelu^tU*.  ( lilliatt  came  forward : — 
“  ‘  \ou  would  wed  him,  Miss  Derueliette  ?’  J.ethierry,  drawing 
“  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  standing  clear  of  the  wall, 
“replied  to  him,  ‘  Deruchette  would  w(m1  him.  I  ph'dge  my 
“‘word  to  (iod  upon  it.’  l-ethierry’s  most  solemn  oath.”  it 
was  of  the  nature  of  Hilliatt  that  ho  should  set  out  upon  this  mad 
enterprise  without  giving  information  of  his  intention  or  destina- 
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tion.  Our  readers  will  now  understand  wliat  he  was  doing  those 
two  months  upon  the  rocks;  he  succeeded,  and  brought  the 
engine  home,  to  find  on  the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  Deruchette, 
for  whom  he  had  borne  all,  endured  all,  saved  all,  had  cngaired 
herself  to  the  attractive  and  higlily-talentcd  young  minister  of  St. 
Sampson’s.  The  description  of  the  old  man’s  ecstasy  when  he 
finds  the  funnel  and  the  machinery  of  his  beloved  “Diirande” 
restored,  is  most  pathetic;  but  when  Gilliatt  is  able  to  return  to 
him  also  the  very  money  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  by  Ran- 
taine,  as  w’oll  as  the  machinery,  his  joy  breaks  forth  in  a  new 
sense  of  victory.  After  having  wandered  on  for  some  lime,  he 
says,  “  ‘  llv-the-by,  1  suppose  you  remember  that  you  are  to 
“  ‘  marry  Deruchette.’  (Villiatt’s  answer  is  a  ready  one — ‘  I  don’t 
“  ‘  care  for  her.’  The  old  sailor  is  not  to  be  deceived.  ‘  You  don’t 
“  ‘care  for  her!  It  was  for  love  of  me,  then,  1  suppose,  that  you 
“‘used  to  play  the  bagpipes.’”  The  end  we  have  sulliciently 
shown  already;  the  good  people  of  Guernsey  only  thought  of  a 
man  who  could  perform  a  feat  like  that  of  Gilliatt;  that,  in  fact, 
he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  island;  a  malicious  sor¬ 
cerer  beyond  any  doubt ;  he  took,  as  we  have  seen,  his  own 
course;  he  loved,  as  we  fancy  few  mortals  love,  and  love  of  this 
nature  means,  not  the  compassing  its  own  enjoyment,  but  n'aliz- 
ing  the  exquisite  delight  of  giving  happiness  to  the  object  of  the 
love; — so  the  curtain  falls  on  the  tragical  picture.  Deruchette 
fades  off,  sunny  and  happy,  never  suspecting  what  a  wealth  of 
love  had  been  given  to  her,  and  Gilliatt,  with  the  secret  bound  and 
clasped  in  his  own  bosom,  retires  to  misery  and  solitude,  and  we 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  any  consciousness  possessed  him 
as  he  sat  upon  the  rock,  while  up  came,  and  gradually  over  him 
rolled  the  ocean,  till  “  nothing'was  seen  but  the  sea.”  M.  Hugo 
is  a  master  of  tragedy,  but  he  has  never  wTought  to  such  condeii- 
satiou  and  compression,  the  tragic  clement,  whether  we  regard 
it  in  the  terror  that  whispers,  the  foe  that  wrestles,  or  the  latal 
necessity  that  overcomes,  as  in  this  daring  and  magnificent  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  genius. 


‘‘THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS”* 


rpiIIS  little  volume  of  Mr.  Bryce,  is  a  most  valuable  ami 
i  scholarly  compeudium,  written  iu  a  style  which  often  rises 
to  elofjuence.  It  is  not  properly  a  history,  it  is  an  essay  upon 
the  philosophy  of  this  very  interesting,  but  very  ditHcnlt,  topic, 
and  historical  problem.  The  orip,*in.  development,  decline  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  its  connection  with  the  Papac3\ 
Mr.  Hryce  helieves  that  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Etnpire,  as 
it  appeared  to  the  saints  and  the  ])oets  of  the  Miildle  .\^e:es, 
^Ya8  one  thiiip;;  but,  as  conceived  by  ns,  it  sinks  iiito  a  heap 
of  barren,  and  scarcely  intelligible,  formulas.  “  Who,”  he  asks, 


“has  been  able  to  describe  the  Papacy 


In  the  same  manner, 


the  Holy  Empire  is  above  all  description  or 


explanation,  yet 


this  nndetinable  power  had  an  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  which  it  can  never  lose;  and  this  importance  j\Ir. 
Rryce  attempts  to  estimate.  We  could  have  been  well  |)leased  if 
he  had  dwelt  more  in  detail  upon  times,  and  ])ersons,  and  events, 


with  which  he  seems  so  conversant  and  intimate,  lie  has  con¬ 


structed  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  stream  of 
event,  and  if  he  does  not  add  much  to  the  stock  of  previously 
existing  knowledge,  he  has  drawn,  with  a  firm  and  clear  hand, 
undoubted  inlerences  from  a  very  large  and  various  reading  ; 
and  without  any  partisan  bitterness,  by  the  simple  historical 
process,  he  shatters — if  that  has  been  already  done  ten  thousand 
times,  it  has  never  been  done  more  effectively — the  claim  of 
Koine  to  the  temporal  empire.  It  is  a  remarkable  ajiparition 
through  the  Dark  Ages,  and  Medimval  Times  ol*  Europe.  'Elie 
empire  grew,  it  would  seem,  out  of  the  two  ideas  lieqneathed 
from  antiquity  of  a  world  monarchy,  and  a  world  religion.  In  the 
chapters  on  tlie  Theory  of  the  Meditcval  Empire,”  Mr.  Bryce 
traces  the  ideas  of  their  origin,  and  finds  something  deeper  than 


^The  Holy  lioman  Umpire,  Ry  James  Rryce,  R.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  OxRrI.  A  New  Edition,  revisc'd. 

^The  Mynteries  of  the  Vatican,  or  Crimes  of  the  Papacy  From  the 
German  of  Dr.  Theodor  Oricsinger.  Translated  by  E.  S.,  2  vols. 
William  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

*The  Atcahening  of  Italy  and  the  Crisis  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wylie,  LL.D.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
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their  unquestioned  development  and  relation  to  the  splendid  con¬ 
quests  of  Charlemagne.  In  his  instance,  this  was  sullicient 
to  account  for  the  elevation  of  that  lofty  throne.  Otto  the 
(Ireat,  sought  to  ally  it  with  the  great  ideas  and  ambit  ions  of 
the  Church — it  was  the  development  of  the  perfect  and  self- 
consistent  scheme  of  the  union  of  the  Church  and  State.  \Ve 
will  quote  Mr.  Hryce's  illustration  of  the  new  phase  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  he  says  ; — 


The  realistic  ])hilosophy,  and  the  needs  of  a  time  when  the  only  notion 
of  civil  or  relij^ious  order  was  submission  to  authoritv,  reciuired  the 
AV  orld-State  to  be  a  monareby  ;  tradition,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of 
certain  institutions,  "ave  the  monarch  the  name  of  Koman  Kmperor.  A 
kill*;  could  not  be  universal  sovereign,  for  there  were  many  kini^s:  the 
Emperor  must  be,  for  there  had  never  been  but  one  Emperor;  he  had  in 
older  and  brighter  days  bt'en  the  actual  lord  of  the  civilised  world  ;  the 
s('at  of  his  power  was  placed  beside  that  of  the  spiritual  autocrat  of 
Christendom.  His  functions  will  be  seen  most  clearly  if  we  deduce 
them  from  the  leading  principle  of  mediaeval  mythology,  the  exact  cor¬ 
respondence  of  earth  and  heaven.  As  (lod,  in  the  midst  of  the  e«destial 
hierarchy,  ruled  blessed  spirits  in  jK'iradise,  so  the  Popi',  His  Vicar, 
raised  above  ])rit‘sts,  bishops,  metro]K)litans,  reigned  over  the  souls  of 
mortal  men  below.  Hut  as  (iod  is  J^ord  of  earth  as  well  as  of  heaven, 
so  must  be  (tlni  Impcrator  co'lestis)  be  represented  by  a  second  earthly 
viceroy,  the  Emj)eror  [Iniperatvr  ien'enuH)^  whose  authority  shall  be  of 
and  for  this  present  life.  And  as  in  this  present  world  tin*  soul  cannot 
act  save  through  the  body,  while  yet  the  body  is  no  moia*  than  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  means  for  the  soul’s  manifestation,  so  must  there  be  a  rule  and 
care  of  men's  bodies  as  well  as  of  their  souls,  yet  subordinat(‘d  always 
to  the  well-being  of  that  which  is  the  purer  and  the  more  enduring.  It 
is  under  the  emblem  of  soul  and  body  that  the  relation  of  the  papal  and 
imperial  ])ower  is  presented  to  us  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Tope,  as  (Jo'd’s  vicar  in  matters  spiritual,  is  to  lead  nuui  to  ttiuaial  life; 
the  Emperor,  as  vicar  in  mattiTs  temporal,  must  so  control  them  in  their 
(b'alings  with  one  another  that  they  may  be  able  to  pursue  undisturbed 
the  spiritual  life,  and  thereby  attain  the  same  supreme  and  common  end 
of  everlasting  happiness.  In  the  view  of  this  objc'ct  his  chief  <luty  is  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  world,  while  towards  tlu'  Churc  h  bis  position  is 
that  of  Advoe,ate,  a  title  borrowcal  from  tlu*  j)raetice  adoj)ted  by  churches 
and  monasteries  of  choosing  sonic'  powerful  baron  to  piotect  their  lands 
and  lead  tlu‘ir  tenants  in  war.  The  functions  of  Advocacy  are  twofold: 
at  home  to  make  the  Christian  jieople  obedient  to  the  priesthood,  and  to 
execute  their  decrees  ujion  heretics  and  sinners;  abroad  to  proj>agatc 
the  laitli  among  the  heathen,  not  sparing  to  use  carnal  wc'apons.  Ihu^ 
dorx  the  hwperur  answer  tn  erert/  point  to  his  antitt/pe  the  Vope^  his  power 
heuiff  pet  of  a  lower  rank,  created  on  the  analogp  of  {\w  papal,  asthe])apal 
itselt  had  been  modelled  after  the  (dder  Empire.  l  lu?  jiarallcl  holds 
good  (‘ven  in  its  ch*tails;  for  just  as  we  have  seen  theehurchman  assum¬ 
ing  the  crown  and  robes  ol  the  secular  prince,  so  now  did  he*  array  the 
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Emperor  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  vestments,  the  stole  and  the  dalmatic, 
gave  him  a  clerical  as  well  as  a  sacred  character,  removed  his  olHce  Iroin 
all  iiurrowinji:  associations  of  birth  or  country,  inanj^urated  him  by  rites, 
every  one  of  which  was  meant  to  symbolize*  and  enjoin  duties  in  their 
essence  religions.  Thm  the  ITohj  Roman  Churvh  and  the  Hohj  Roman 
Empire  are  one  and  the  eame  thintp  in  two  af^pects;  and  Catholicism,  the 
principle  of  the  anirersal  Christian  societt/,  is  also  Romanism;  that  is, 
rests  upon  liome  as  the  origin  and  type  of  its  universality :  manifesting 
itself  in  rt dualism  which  corresponds  to  the  two  natures  of  its 
Founder.  As  divine  and  eternal,  its  head  is  the  Fope,  to  whom  souls 
have  been  entrusted ;  as  human  and  temporal,  the  Emperor,  commis¬ 
sioned  to  rule  men’s  bodies  and  acts. 

In  nature  and  compass  the  governmernt  of  these  two  potentates  is 
the  same,  ditfering  only  in  the  s[)here  of  its  working;  and  it  matters 
not  u'hether  we  call  the  Pope  a  spiritual  Emperor  or  the  Emperor  a 
secular  Pope,  ^'or,  though  the  one  otlice  is  below  tlu^  other,  as  far  as 
man’s  life  on  earth  is  less  precious  than  liis  life  hereafter,  is  therefore, 
on  the  older  and  truer  theory,  the  imperial  authority  delegated  bv  the 
papal.  For,  as  has  been  said  already,  (lod  is  r(‘pres(*nted  by  the  Pope 
not  in  every  capacity,  but  only  as  the  ruler  of  s])irits  in  heaven  :  as 
sovereign  of  earth,  lie  issues  11  is  commission  diiavtly  to  the  Emperor. 
C)])position  between  two  servants  of  the  same  King  is  inconeeivahle, 
each  being  bound  to  aid  and  foster  the  other;  the  co-operation  of  both 
being  neeiled  in  all  tliat  cone(!rns  the  wt'lfare  of  (’hristendom  at  large. 
This  is  the  one  perfect  and  self-consistent  scheme  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State;  for,  taking  the  absolute  coinci<lence  of  their  limits  to  be 
self-evident,  it  assumes  the  infallibilitv  of  tludr  joint  government,  and 
de  riv(*s,  as  a  corollary  from  that  infallibility,  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistral'  to  root  out  heresy  and  scdiism  no  less  than  to  punish  trt*ason 
and  rebellion.  It  is  also  the  scheme  which,  grunting  the  possibility  of 
their  harmonious  action,  j)laecs  the  two  jiowers  in  that  relation  which 
gives  each  of  them  its  maximum  of  strength.  Hut  by  a  law,  to  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  tind  exceptions,  in  pritjmrtion  as  the  State  became 
more.  Christian,  the  Church,  irha  to  irorh  (Kit  her  purjtoses  haft  (tssumcfl 
v'orldhi  forms,  becatnc  bp  the  c.<mt act  uun'ldier,  meotner,  spirituall//  wet t her; 
and  the  system  which  Constantine  founded  amiil  such  rejoicings,  which 
culminated  so  triumphantly  in  the  Empire  (■liureh  of  the  Middle  Ag(*8, 
has  ill  each  succt'cding  gemcration  been  slowly  losing  ground,  lias  s(‘en 
its  brightness  dimmed  and  its  completeness  marred,  and  sees  now  those 
who  are  most  zealous  on  ladialf  of  its  surviving  institutions  feebly 
defend  or  silently  desert  the  principle  U])on  which  all  must  rest. 


Wc  do  not  retneinbor  ever  to  have  met  the  case  stjited 
more  distinctly  and  clcarlv.  As  a  calm  historical  verdict,  it 
is  very  interesting;  to  trace  the  steps  hy  which  the  Topes, 
who  Were  the  KmperoTs  subjects,  in  tlie  I'kirly  Ages,  became 
the  KmperoTs  nmsters.  Of  course,  onr  author  denounces  tlie 
extraordinary  torgery  of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  by  which 
it  w’as  ])retended  that  the  power  over  Italy,  and  the  wliole  West, 
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hftd  been  granted  by  the  first  Christian  Emperor  to  Pope 
Sylvester,  and  his  successors  in  the  chair  of  the  Apostles.  And 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  Rome,  while  it  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Bryce  as  tbe  central  event  of  the  Middle  Ages _ 

one  ot  those  events,  of  which,  taken  singl}",  it  may  be  said 
had  they  not  happened,  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been 
dilferent ; — and  lie  enters  at  some  considerable  length  into  the 
analysis  of  tbe  event.  Charlemagne  with  his  army,  bad  entered 
Rome  ;  lie  bad  been  already  tbe  defender  of  the  Christian  Faith 
and  tbe  Holy  See.  He  seemed  to  unite  under  one  sceptre  many 
races;  be  himself  was  all  great  things  in  one;  perhaps  the 
Poiitiff  was  able  to  see  in  him  “the  new  golden  head  of  a 
“  second  iinaire,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  that  whose  minn-led 
“  iron  and  clay  were  crumbling  to  nothingness  behind  the 
“  impregnable  bulwarks  of  Constantinople.^* 

Charles  remained  in  the  city  for  some  weeks ;  and  on  Christmas  day, 
A.n.  800,  he  heard  mass  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  sjiot  wliere 
now  tbe  jii^antic  dome  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  towers  over 
the  buildinj^s  of  the  modern  city,  the  spot  which  tradition  had  hallowed 
as  that  of  the  Apostle’s  martyrdom,  Constantine  the  Great  had  erected 
the  oldest  and  statcdiest  temple  of  Christian  Rome.  Nothing  could  he 
less  like  than  was  this  basilica  to  those  Northern  cathedrals,  shadowy, 
fantastic,  irregular,  crowded  with  pillars,  fringed  all  round  hy  cluster¬ 
ing  shiines  and  chapels,  which  are  to  most  of  us  the  types  of  medioDval 
nrchitecture.  In  its  plan  and  decorations,  in  the  spacious  sunny  hall, 
the  roof  ])lain  as  that  of  a  Greek  temple,  the  long  rows  of  Corinthian 
columns,  the  vivid  mosaics  on  its  walls,  in  its  brightness,  its  sternness, 
its  simplicity,  it  hud  preserved  every  feature  of  Komaii  art,  and  had  re¬ 
mained  a  perfe(  t  expression  of  the  Homan  character.  Out  of  the  tran¬ 
sept,  a  Higlitof  stej)s  l(*d  up  to  the  high  altar  underneath  and  just  beyond 
the  great  arch,  the  arch  of  triumph  as  it  was  culled  :  behind  in  ih<‘ semi¬ 
circular  apse  sat  the  clergy,  rising  tier  above  tier  around  its  walls ;  in 
the  midst,  high  above  the  rest,  and  looking  down  past  the  altar  over 
the  multitude,  was  placed  the  bishop’s  throne,  itself  the  cunde  chair  of 
some  forgotten  magistrate.  From  that  chair  the  Pope  now  rose,  as  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel  ended,  advanced  to  where  Charles — who  had  ex¬ 
changed  his  simple  Frankish  dress  for  the  sandals  and  the  chlaiuysof  a 
Homan  ])atriciun — knelt  in  prayer  hy  the  high  altar,  and  as  in  the  sight 
of  all  he  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  barbarian  chieftain  the  diadem  ot 
the  Ca'sars,  then  bent  in  obeisance  before  him,  the  church  rang  to  the 
shout  ot  the  multitude,  again  free,  again  the  lords  and  centre  of  the 
world,  “  Karolo  .\ugusto  a  Deo  coronato  magno  et  pacitico  impi  ratori 
vita  A  victoria.”  In  that  shout,  echoed  by  the  Franks  without,  was 
pronounced  the  union,  so  long  in  preparation,  so  mighty  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  of  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  of  the  memories  and  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  South  with  the  fresh  energy  of  the  North,  and  from  that 
moment  modem  history  begins. 
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Extracts,  like  those  we  have  given,  will  show  to  onr  readers 
how  brilliant  are  frequently  the  images  of  this  volume;  the  great 
interest,  however,  to  us,  is  the  unfolding  throughout  of  the  growth 
of  the  great  idea  ol’  tlie  connexion  of  Church  and  State.  It 
was  this,  which,  founded  by  Constantine,  was  erected  on  a  tinner 
basis  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  in  his  coronation 
bv  the  i\)})e,  Charlemagne  was  taken  by  sur[)rise.  Uis  secre- 
tary,  Eginhard,  says,  “  tliat  he  olfen  declared,  had  he  known  the 

Pope's  intention,  he  would  never,  even  on  so  high  a  festival, 
“have  entered  the  church."  Be  that  as  it  may,  henceforth  the 
Papal  idea  developed  itself  until  it  became  all  that,  which  we 
luusl  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Criesiuger  to  lind  fully  described. 
From  early  days  the  notion  had  entered  the  minds  of  the  Poj)(‘s 
that  the  chair  ot  6t.  Peter  was  the  ini})erial  throne  of  the  Church  ; 
but  it  took  centuries  to  perlect  the  theory  which  made  her  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  old  Roman  despotism  in  the  centre  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  al)solute  mistress  of  the  (Christian  worhl ; 
and  then  came,  what  Mr.  Bryce  well  designates  as  “  the  ])or- 
‘‘tentous  falsehood,  the  most  stupendous  of  all  mediaeval  for- 
“geries"  bearing  the  name  of  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
commanding  I'or  seven  centuries  the  unquestioning  belief  of 
mankind,  while  it  only  reveals  the  beliefs  of  tlie  priesthooil 
which  iramed  it  some  time  between  the  eighth,  and  middle  of  the 
tenth,  century. 

It  tells  how  Constantine  the  Great,  cured  of  Ids  leprosy  by  the 
prayers  of  Sylvester,  resolved,  on  the  foiirili  day  from  his  baptism,  to 
luisuke  the  ancient  seat  for  a  new  capital  on  the  Bosphorus,  lest  tho 
continuance  of  the  secular  j;overnment  should  cramj)the  freedom  of  the 
spiritual,  and  bow  be  bestowed  tlierewith  upon  tlie  Pope  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  the  sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the  countries  of  the  West.  But 
this  is  not  all,  although  this  is  what  historians,  in  admiration  of  its 
splendid  audacity,  have  chiefly  dwelt  iqion.  The  edict  proceeds  to 
grant  to  the  Roman  Pontitt’  and  his  clergy  a  series  of  dignities  and 
privileges,  all  of  them  enjoyed  by  the  Emperor  and  his  senate,  all  of 
them  showing  the  same  desire  to  make  the  jiontifical  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  office.  The  Pope  is  to  inhabit  the  Laterun  palace,  to  wear 
the  diadem,  the  collar,  the  purple  cloak,  to  carry  the  sceptre,  and  to  bo 
attended  by  a  body  of  chamhei  lains.  Similarly  his  clergy  are  to  ride 
on  white  horses  and  receive  the  honours  and  immunities  of  the  senate 
and  patricians. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Emperor  became,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
niagistrate  beneath  the  l*apacy.  lie  was  a  Christian  minister 
in  the  service  of  the  l^upe;  he  represented  the  whole  Christian 
people ;  he  convoked  general  councils,  the  rites  of  his  consecra- 
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tion  atnl  coronation  were  to  a  relij^ions  oflice.  Beside  the  sword, 
^lohe,  and  sceptre  of  temporal  power,  lie  received  a  rin^  as  the 
symbol  of  his  faith,  lie  was  ordained  a  snbdeacon  ;  he  assisted 
tlie  Bope  in  celehratiny:  mass  ;  he  partook,  as  a  clerical  person, 
of  tlie  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  became  a  canon  of  St. 
Beter,  and  St.  John  Lateran.  While  in  his  oath  he  swears  to 
cherisli  and  defend  the  **  Holy  Boman  Church  and  her  Bishop,^' 
and  the  Emperor  Otho  designed  to  proclain  himself  “  Servant 
“  of  the  Apostles  C’  “  servant  of  Jesus  Christ/^  and  his  fiery  and 
mystical  imai^ination  was  kindled  by  the  memorials  of  the^lorv 
and  the  ])()wer  he  represented,  'rims  the  Bapacy  had,  by  ifs 
intention  and  adoption  of  the  (h'cretals,  obtained  a  Iciral  system 
suited  to  any  emergency  ;  it  had  attained  to  unlimited  authority 
over  the  Christian  world — the  crown  of  the  Emperor,  the  i\)pe, 
and  the  Bojie  alone  could  bestow, — and,  he  therelbre,  imposed 
conditions  on  the  wearer.  The  imperial  otfice  was  conceived  of 
as  something  dilFerent  from  the  re}j:al;  it  did  not  carry  with  it 
immediate  government  ot‘  any  kin<^dom,  but  suzerainty  over,  and 
the  riirht  of  controlling  all  ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  this  was  hut 
a  phantom  power — the  four  crowns  of  the  Empire  broujrht  more 
imaginary  sjilemiour  than  emolument.  The  streng-th  of  the 
otiiee  was  in  the  suj)erstitions  of  mankind,  and  the  crown  was 
abased  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  when  he  stood  an  excommu¬ 
nicated  man  in  the  courtyard  of  Canoza,  barefoot,  and  woollen- 
frocked,  in  the  snow,  for  three  days  and  three  nio-lits,  till  the 
Bopc  within  should  be  [graciously  pleased  to  receive  him.  Yet  the 
Em|)eror  had  a  ])Ower  of  armies,  before  wdiich  the  Bope  nuLdit 
hav(*  lied;  he  w’as  stron*:;  in  the  su])erstitions  of  men.  In  tlie 
same  manner  the  Emjieror  Frederick  the  VI.,  one  of  the  most 
extraortlinary  men  of  the  Middle  Ag*es,  was  a  mere  target  fur 
l*apal  arrows,  lie  was  excommunicated  fur  not  leading  his 
Crusade  to  Balestine;  he  w’cnt ;  he  wms  excommunicated  for 
going:  he  coticluded  an  advantageous  peace;  he  sailed  for  Italy, 
and  was  a  third  time  excommunicated  for  returning.  Thus,  at 
last,  as  our  author  savs,  the  Holy  Roman  lunnire  lived  on  ^‘a 
“  piece  of  antiipiarianism  hardly  more  venerable  than  ridiculous, 
till,  as  Voltaire  said,  all  that  cotild  be  said  about  it  was,  that 
“  it  was  neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  Empire.^^ 

As  a  problem  in  European  History  the  topic  is  w’orthy  of 
much  att(*ntion  ;  without  a  close  and  careful  study  of  it,  we  can¬ 
not  indeed  understand  objective  atid  external  history  ot  the 
('liurch — if  that  can  be  calletl  Church  history  at  all — which  seems 
mendy  to  illustrate  u|mn  a  more  stupendous  scale,  the  vih'St  ami 
worst  passions,  and  ambitions,  of  mere  passions,  and  ambitions 
veiling  themselves  behind  the  theories  of  Scriptural  interpre- 
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tation,  and  Christian  doctrine,  and  priestly  assumption.  How 
(iitfcrently  men  read  history  !  In  the  very  last  numher  of  the 
Dublin  Review  we  lind  an  article  entitled  “  Home  the  Civilizer 
Nations, — it  is  a  most  specious  and  eloquent  paper  ; — of  course 
the  writer  claims  for  Koine  not  merely  Columbus  and  Calileo, 
but  Kacon  and  8ir  Isaac  Newton;  “  their  services  rendered  to 
science  and  philosophy  were  indirectly  due  to  the  Catholic 
Cluirch.  llajipily,'^  says  the  writer,  ‘^g’reat  l*opes  never  fail. 
“All  are  great  in  their  ])ower,  and  their  inlluence,  and  almost 
“all  have  been  good.’"  It  is  an  immense  assertion,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say  what  are  his  thoughts  as  he  enters  Koine. 
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“Whence  springs  the  resistless  charm  of  Koine  ?  Whenan  does  the 
true  glory  of  Koine  consist  ?  What  i’.v  this  nameless  Kresence  that 
miintles  all  things  with  divinity  ?  Where  does  the  Shekinah  reside*  ?  ” 

Then,  more  and  more  clearly,  the*  voice  of  Rome  herselt*  is  heard  in 
reply:  “  This  is  the  home  of  the  Vicar  of  Khrist,  the  throne  of  the 
Fisherman,  the  seat  of  that  long  line  of  l*ontitfs  who,  like  a  chain  of 
gold,  bind  our  erring  globe  to  Emmanuers  footstool.  This  gardiai  is 
iertilizeel  1)}' the  blood  of  Ik'ter  and  Raul,  and  of  thirty  Ropes:  hence 
all  its  amazing  produce;  hence  its  ex(piisit(‘  fragraiici*  and  pt'n'imial 
bloom,  d'lu'se  are  the  ]u*ad*(piartcrs  ot  the  Commandcr-in-(’hi(*f  of  the 
Church  militant ;  and  Christ  himself  is  ])rcsent  lu'n^  in  the  pc'rson  of 
llis  Viccy’oy,  ]»romulgating  a  law  above  all  human  laws,  intlexibh*, 
uniform,  merciful,  and  strict.  He  diffuses  this  grateful  perfume;  lie 
colours  every  object  with  rainbow  tints;  He  sheds  this  dazzling  light 
which  causes  Koine  to  shine  like  a  gem  with  a  myriad  fascets.  The 
Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Koine  more  than  of  old  he  loved  the  gates  of 
Zion;  lie  lives  in  the  solemn  utterances  of  llis  Higli  Rriest,  and  speaks 
by  him  as  of  old  lie  spoke  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  that  sparkled 
on  Aaron’s  breast.  Here  He  so  multiplies  sacraiiK'iits,  that  .all  you  see 
becomes  sacramental  ;  and  here  you  lind,  in  the  Father  of  the  faithful, 
the  most  perfect  rct)r('sentation  of  your  Incarnate  (Jod,  and  the  most 
certain  pledge  of  His  resi'^rection.” 

If  the  peculiar  presence  of  Christ  thus  hallow’s  (Hiristian  Koine,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  she  also  should  be  an  enigma  to  the 
world. 


i: 


How  wondrously  difTcrent  is  the  ostiuuite  formed  of  Rome  by 
Dr.  (iriesingeraud  Dr.  Wylie!  Dr.  Wylie’s  is  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  us,  because  it  deals  with  the  Kome  of  to-day,  ami 
shows  how  far  she  is,  before  our  eyes,  faithful  to  the  task  as¬ 
signed  her,  by  the  writer  in  the  liubUn  Revieir,  of  being  the 
“Civilizer  of  nations."’  Alany  readers  and  even  thinkers  do  not 
care  to  run  the  eye  over  the  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of  the 
Kajiacy.  We  think  it  a  duty  to  bring  before  our  readers  from 
time  to  time  these  observations,  to  remind  them  of  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  Papacy  in  all  apces,  and  ita  character  now,  the  Popes 
never  chanjjce.  Whether  the  ambition  of  the  Papacy  will  ever 
nj^aiii  ciiliniaate  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  as  towering  as  ever  ia 
its  liopes.  Tlio  writer  dreams  of  what  might  be  the  results,  if 

the  Eist  and  were  agahi  united  under  their  lawful  lord  and 

Pope;  if  ProteMant  sects  were  dtiprived  of  regal  support^  re-ahsorhtd  into 
the  Catholic  bodg,  or  8<^  reduced  in  numerical  importance  as  to  be  all  hut 
inactive  and  voiceless  ;  if  the  vaunted  utility  of  association  were  duly  ex- 
emplified. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  alive,  still,  the  same  disposition  to  carry 
on  anywhere  the  ancient  wars  of  extermination.  Koine  is  still 
the  hoary  murderess  and  usurper,  as  she  was  of  old.  l)r. 
Oriesinger  traces  the  Papal  power  through  its  gradual  accunni- 
lation  of  enormous  wealth,  tlie  development  of  the  Papal  idea. 
He  exhibits  the  Ihipacy  in  its  glory  ;  lie  tells  the  old  story  of  the 
impurities  which  made  the  Vatican  the  sew^er  of  all  abominations 
in  the  days  of  the  Korgias,  and  the  de'  Medicis.  He  recites  the 
dreadful  histories  of  the  wars  lor  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism 
— those  terrible  crusades  against  the  Waldenses, — those  whole¬ 
sale  heretic  massacres,  which  took  place  beneath  the  instigation 
of  the  Papaiy  throughout  all  the  chief  kingtloms  of  Kurope: — 
in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy.  The  jieriod  also  of 
the  great  schism, — when  pontilf  fulminated  against  |)ontilf;  and 
men,  more  like  liends  than  men,  assumed  the  j)urple  and  the 
tiara — such  ]»outitfs  as  Balthazar  Cossa,  John  XXI II.,  whose 
wild  romantic  life,  in  which  every  outrage  mingles,  has  won 
for  him  the  designation  by  an  ancient  writer,  Clemengis,  of 
“  the  vilest  wretch  that  could  lie  found  on  God^s  earth.^’  JP  re 
is  his  character  as  summed  up  by  Dr.  Griesinger: — 

John  XXIIl.  (1110-17)  when  a  mere  lad,  was  notorious  for  his 
debauchery,  lies,  and  deceit.  As  Balthazar  Cossa,  when  attending  the 
University  of  Bologrni,  the  orgies  celebrated  by  him  and  his  chosen 
associates  soon  rendered  his  name  notorious,  and  after  a  time  he  was 
forced  to  fly  the  city  under  fear  of  imprisonment  for  sonic  of  his 
misdeeds.  Then,  with  a  band  of  confederates,  he  made  his  way  into 
Dalmatia,  and  turned  pirate,  but  the  vessel  he  commanded  ])resentlv 
being  taken  by  a  Neapolitan,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difliciilty  he 
escaped  the  gallows  on  which  all  his  followers  expiated  their  ofl'ences. 
lie  then  entered  the  priesthood,  prospered,  soon  contrived  to  purchase 
a  cardinal’s  hat  of  Pope  Bonilace  IX.,  who  shortly  afterwards  charged 
him  with  the  duty  of  bringing  the  rebellious  citv  of  Bologna  to 
submission.  Cossa  successfully  accomplished  this  ;  hut,  after  oflering 
a  tree  pardon  to  all  the  inhabitants,  subjected  them  to  outrages  and 
oppression  scarce  ever  equalled.  Every  class  of  society  was  plundered 
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bj  him :  lie  mulcted  the  very  prostitutes,  and  bad  a  thousand  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  put  to  death,  in  order  to  obtain  their  property. 
Nuns,  maidens,  and  matrons  were  all  alike  made  the  victims  of  his 
lust;  we  hear  of  two  hundred  violated  by  him.  Then,  when  his 
passions  had  been  fully  sated  in  Ilologna,  the  new  cardinal  returned 
to  Koine,  and  commenced  a  manner  of  life  which  is  sulliciently  charac¬ 
terised  for  us  by  the  fact  that  his  brother’s  wife  was  his  avowed 
mistress,  lie  became  an  adept  in  iioisonin";  invented  a  peculiar 
poison  with  which  he  could  quietly  remove  all  who  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  him — Pope  Alexander  V.,  his  immediate  predecessor, 
among  the  number.  After  Cossa’s  elevation  to  the  tiara,  a  new  field 
of  activity  presented  itself,  and  in  this  ho  was  soon  completely 
engrossed.  Simony  became  his  favourite  vice,  and  every  ofiice  in  tho 
gift  of  the  apostolic  see  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  bestowed  on 
the  Pope’s  illegitimate  sons,  and  the  Church  plundered  of  everything 
which  could  be  turned  into  hard  coin.  No  marvql  the  public  accuser 
closed  the  seventy  various  accusations  against  the  Pope  with,  **  Ho 
cannot  be  regarded  other  than  as  the  foe  of  every  virtue  and  the  sink 
of  every  iniquity ;  a  scandal  of  scandals,  so  that  all  who  know  him 
declare  him  even  like  to  an  incarnate  devil.” 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  met  at  Constance  to  consider  liis 
conduct;  and  every  abominable  and  unnatural  crime  was 
proved  against  him.  It  was  proved  that  he  kept  a  seraglio  of 
two  hundred  women,  besides  tliree  hundred  nuns ;  many  of 
whom  he  had  rewarded  by  making  them  abbesses,  prioresses, 
ic.,  ic.  The  witnesses  heard  against  him  were  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  cardinals,  &c.,  yet  his  punishment  was  not  very 
heavy. 

Some  of  the  higher  prelates,  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  for  example, 
undertook  John’s  defence,  whilst  others  declared  he  merited  the  stake 
and  faggot.  The  sentence  against  liim  was  not  very  severe ;  it  was 
deposition  and  imprisonment  for  life  ;  but  after  spending  a  few' months 
in  the  fortress  called  ‘‘Amor  di  Dio,  then  twelve  at  Heidelberg  in 
milder  captivity,  and,  finally,  two  years  in  close  confinement  at 
Manheim;  he  finally  purchased  his  freedom  for  30,000  ducats,  and  at 
once  proceeded  with  Pope  Martin  V.  to  Florence.  Martin  appointed 
him  cardinal  bishop  of  Tusculum,  and,  out  of  respect  for  his  former 
dignity,  ordained  he  should  ahvays  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
in  consistory,  and  on  a  higher  chair  than  the  other  cardinals.  Such 
Was  the  retribution  for  his  crimes. 

It  is  a  tremendous  story,  that  told  by  Dr.  Qriesinger,  and 
terribly  illustrates  the  growth  of  irresponsible  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  lawless  power.  It  is  a  chapter  of  horrors — most 
horrible  in  the  history  of  mankind  !  ^Jo  wild  outbreak  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  fury  has  equalled  the  tale  of  Papal  cruelty  : — 
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In  Venice  alone  the  victims  were  not  burnt,  but  simply  drowned 
yet  the  silence  and  mystery  accomp:inying  these  executions  rendered 
them,  if  possible,  more  tenible  to  the  imagination  thiin  those  at  the 
stake.  Tlie  condemned  was  taken  at  mi«it»ight  from  his  dungeon, 
that  he  could  utter  no  sound,  plact  d  in  a  gomiola,  and  rowed 
out  beyond  the  arsenal  to  the  sea;  there  another  goinhila  wjis  in  wait¬ 
ing,  his  hands  were  made  fast,  a  great  stone  secured  to  his  feet,  then 
a  plank  laid  between  the  boats,  on  which  he  was  made  to  stand,  an<l,  at 
a  given  signal,  the  rowers  pulled  oft‘  in  opposite  directions,  the  plank 
fell  into  the  water,  and  the  victim  disajipeared  below  the  surface  for 
ever.  Many  perished  thus  at  Venice :  among  tlieni  not  a  few  highlv 
distinguished  men,  such  as  (iiiilio  (iruirlando,  Antonio  Kichetto,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Spinola,  and  llaldo  Lupetino,  the  monk  for  whom  so  many  Cierman 
princes  in  vain  interceded. 

But  tliia  process ‘became  too  slow— aad  not  sulSciently  sensa¬ 
tional  : — 

There  were  two  towns  in  Calabria,  Santo  llisto  and  La  Ouardia,  both 
inhabited  wholly  by  Protestants,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Wal- 
denses.  They  applied  in  1550  to  Geneva  for  religions  teachers,  and 
this  proceeding  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome,  for 
its  spies  were  everywhere  on  the  watch,  and  two  inquisitors  were 
immediately  despatched  to  Calabria  charged  with  the  complete  eradica¬ 
tion  of  heresy  ;  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  field  of  operations  than 
they  demanded  a  regiment  of  soldiers  from  Naples,  and,  on  its  arrival, 
marched  against  Sante  Nisto,  commanded  the  people  to  abjure  tlieir 
errors,  and,  on  their  refusal,  fell  on  them  like  a  herd  of  wolves  on  a 
sheep-fold.  The  town  was  burnt  down  after  the  soMiers  had  been 
allowed  to  plunder  the  houses,  and  violate  the  women  at  their  will. 
Pew  of  the  victims  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  mountains,  where, 
moreover,  they’  soon  died  of  hunger  and  hardships.  The  same  fate 
befell  La  Guardia,  with  this  difference  merely,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
merely  put  to  the  sword,  but  a  certain  number,  chiefly  women,  were 
seized  to  be  racked,  or  beaten  with  iron  rods  until  their  bowels  fell 
from  their  torn  bodies,  or,  covered  witli  pitch,  they  were  set  on  fire  and 
slowly  burnt  to  death.  JSuch  was  the  cruelty  employed  against  the 
Protestants  of  Calabria;  still  their  destiny  was  not  more  cruel  than 
that  prepared  by  ibo  Marq\iis  du  llucciunici,  in  1560,  for  his  heretic 
subjects.  He  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  Pius  1V\,  binding 
himselt  to  seize  all  Lutherans  within  his  dominions,  and  snmnuuily 
dispose  of  them,  on  condition  bis  brother  were  made  a  cardinal.  The 
niaiqnis  proceeded  at  once  to  the  fuitilnient  of  his  first  engagement, 
st'cuied  600  men,  women,  and  children,  and  tried  on  them  every 
manner  ot  <leath  his  imagination  could  suggest;  some  were  hung  along 
the  highways,  some  decapitated,  some  dismembend,  some  sawed  in 
half,  a  great  many  thrown  from  a  high  rock  to  dash  out  their  lives  ere 
reaching  the  ground.  At  Montalto  eighty-eight  were  enclosed  in  a 
house  us  in  a  sheep-pen,  the  executioner  entered,  led  out  one  of  the 
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numbor  before  the  eyes  of  his  companions,  and  cut  his  throat  as  though 
slaughtering  a  slieep;  tluui,  carrying  tlie  blood-dripping  knife  between 
his  teeth,  he  brought  out  a  second  victim  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way;  arui  so  proceeded  until  all  tlie  eighty-eight  had  been  kilb‘d. 

hut  in  Romo  itself  were  to  be  cotisummated  still  greater  horrors  ; 
there  no  day  ])assed,  from  15()()  until  loOtS,  in  which  a  certain  number 
of  heretics  were  not  burnt,  hanged,  or  beheaded,  yet  the  prisons  and 
dungeons  were  so  over-crowded,  it  was  necessary  to  build  new  ones. 
^’ow  and  then  mercy  was  shown,  that  is,  tlie  victim  favoured  with  it 
was  strangled  before  being  cast  into  the  tlames,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  l)i  Monti,  though  it  cost  liis  friends  7,000  crowns.  The 
very  penalty  of  death  was  rendiTed  still  more  terrible  by  tho  manner 
of  its  infliction,  to  cite  the  instance  of  (Jelazio  Trezio,  who  was  first 
hung,  then  cut  down  before  quite  dead  and  restored  to  consciousness, 
to  be  then  finally  throwm  into  the  flames. 

by  such  means  w'as  heresy  e.xtirpated,  and  by  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  though  there  might  be  atheists  and  scoruers,  there  were 
no  rrolestants  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Wylie's  book  informs  ns,  that  if  the  power  of  Home  has  de¬ 
clined,  her  will  is  still  equal  to  her  ancient  usages.  Through 
those  streets — the  haniit  and  attraction  oi'llie  love  of  art  and  poe¬ 
try  of  (he  whole  earth,  ignorance,  as  amazing  as  in  the  darkest  of 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  abounds;  and  tlie  same  disposition  to  cruelty 
is  manifest.  IJr.  Wylie  beard  Father  liocco  preach.  Whether 
the  following  gein  of  pulpit  oratory  was  delivered  when  our  wri¬ 
ter  heard  him,  does  not  appear,  but  it  appears  in  the  pages  of 
Temporale*^  1  July  loth,  1804: — 

**  A  brigand,”  said  Father  Rocco,  guilty  of  murder,  of  rape,  and 
other  sins,  having  died,  w’as  conducted  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  and 
there  condemned.  No  sooner  did  8t.  Joseph  learn  w  hat  had  happened, 
than  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  begun  to 
iatereede  for  the  brigand. 

“  ‘  It  is  not  possible.” 

“  ‘  It  is  not  possible  !  ITow  ?  A  man  who  was  so  greatly  devoted  to 
me:  a  man  wdio  always  came  to  the  priest  for  mass,  bringing  at  the 
same  time  a  goodly  portion  of  his  spoils :  a  man  w’ho  punctually  told 
his  rosary  in  my  honour :  a  fman  who — oh,  yes !  ho  must  be  admitted 
amongst  us,  or  1  myself  must  take  my  departure.* 

‘“Father!” 

“‘hut  you  know,’  continued  St.  Joseph,  ‘that  by  civil  law,  the 
husband  has  the  right  of  property  in  his  wife,  and  I  will  take  aw-ay 
the  queen  of  heaven.  And  besides  the  wife  has  pow^r  over  her  son, 
and  if  you  do  not  admit  my  devotee  into  paradise,  I  will  take  away 
Jesus.  And,  consider  wadi,  with  him  will  go  all  the  saints,  all  tho 
angels,  all  tho  martyrs,  ail  the  virgins — ail  will  depart,  and  what  then 
^ill  you  do  ?  ’ 

G  o  2 
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“On  the  instant,  the  Ktemal  Father  threw  ojh'u  the  door  of  pir> 
dise  to  the  brigand.** 

But  these  things  are  beiii^  exposed.  We  trust  that  thov 
will  not  stand  before  the  li^ht  of  truth  and  holiness  :  that  the 
blasphemv  and  folly  and  superstition  may  be  seatiereii  to  the 
winds ;  but  that  pure  taith  and  worship  may  take  their  plaoe. 
“  Rome  the  civilizer  of  the  nations.'*  says  the  writer  in  the 
buhUn  Retire  yet  in  Rome  religion  is  divorced  from  moralitv ; 
its  neiirhbourhood  is  the  haunt  ot  assassination  and  briLraiulaire. 
Mary  is  worshipped,  as  our  author  shows,  even  with  infanticide* 
to  her  honour,  while  in  the  column  of  the ‘•Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,"  Moses,  Ihivid.  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  and  all  the  Prophets  are 
assembled,  casting  their  crowns  down  before  the  Virgin,  auvl 
saving,  “  Thou  art  worthy,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  "to  Ciod 
“  by  thy  blood"  !  and  she  is  described  as  the  “  Promised  seed,’* 
and  the*  “expected  Saviour,**  who  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  Meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  Papists 
in  Rome  think  of  Protestants,  and  of  Kiii^land.  Or.  Wvlie 

V.  % 

savs  : — 

m 

In  proof  we  cite  the  “  Catechisms  ”  of  Father  Perrone,  Professor  of 
Tlieology  in  the  Collegio  Romano,  and,  by  common  consent.  Rome's 
first  living  theologian.  Surely  such  u  man  will  have  some  regard  to 
truth — will  observe  some  measure  in  his  statements.  Rut,  no  !  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Protestantism,  he  teaches  the  youth  of  Italy  to  answer  that  its 
spirit  is  “ rebellion  against  Christ;*’  that  its  essence  is  “atheism;” 
that  its  professors  are  “  the  IhK'k  of  P'picurus;  ’*  that  it  was  spread  iu 
Europe  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  Turk  propagated  his  religion; 
that  its  tendencies  are  “  immonil,”  as  shown  in  the  state  of  England, 
whose  religious  condition  is  “  chaos,"  and  whose'  social  condition  exhi¬ 
bits  “a  population  wallowing  in  thefts,  murders,  rapes,  and  allinaiiiuT 
of  crimes,  and  sunk  in  a  poverty  so  deplorable,  that  they  have  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  die  of  hunger,  or  toil  all  day  long  amid  machinery,  or 
work  in  mines  underground.’’  Such  are  the  propositions  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giovanni  Perrone  maintains  iu  his  Catechism  on  Protestantism. 
It  is,  he  says,  “  horrible  in  theory,  immoral  in  practice;  it  is  an  out¬ 
rage  on  God  and  man  ;  it  is  destructive  to  society,  and  at  war  with 


*  In  illustration  of  the  hold  which  Mariolatry  has  on  the  mind  of  the 
Italian  peasantry,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  of  her  Assump¬ 
tion,  annually  celebrated  in  Messina,  infants  are  bouiul  to  the  spokis 
of  the  wheels  of  an  immense  machine  which  is  dragged  through  tlie 
streets  in  her  honour.  Many  of  these  infants  perish,  and  are  suppo'^ed 
to  ascend  with  Mary  to  heaven.  These  facts  are  asserted  by  Madame 
Caracciolo  in  her  recent  work.  Her  statements  were  fully  continued 
to  the  author  by  M.  Appia,  of  Naples. 
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5vHx!  st'njio  i\iul  iltwnoy.”  dr^t  prv'piipitors,  ho  \vor\'  men  \vhv> 
“ i!o5orM\l  tho  gallows  HUii.  attor  painting  thoir  oharaotois  in  tho 
blaokost  ivlours.  ho  p-Hs  ou  to  viosoniv  thoir  doaihs,  whioh  wort',  ho 
tolls  us.  worthy  of  thoir  livos.  rasjiiui;  ovor  his  aotvuiit  of  tho  last 
hours  of  l.iilhor  aiul  Zuiui;!o,  ^\o  shall  ponuit  him  to  oouvluot  us  to  tho 
doath-N vl  of  Calvin.  ••  Calvin.”  s^iys  Fathor  Forrv'uo,  ••  dioti  of  a 
shamoful  disoaso,  dospairinij.  Masphoiuinj:,  and  oallin*;  upon  tho  dovil, 
bt'in^  oatou  of  worms.” 

Pr.  Wylie’s  is  a  most  important  volume,  tuli  of  information 
whieh  must  be  interesting  to  our  reavlers.  It  ouirbt  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  all  readers.  It  is  written  in  a  view  too  of  pleasant 
descriptive  liveliness  :  its  author  w  riting  with  true  huimm  livt'- 
liness,  as  the  followinir  description  o(  his  visit  to  Fiesole,  and 
conversation  with  an  a'c:od  monk,  abiuulantlv  show  : 

w  » 

Stoppini;  out  at  a  back  door,  I  fouiul  myself  in  tho  cvnlon  of  tho 
luonasiery.  It  was  p».H>rly  dressed.  It  contained  a  plot  of  vegetables, 
and  three  or  four  rows  of  vines.  Feiiii;  vintage  time,  the  monks  were 
pitheriiii:  the  fruit.  fhe  rest  of  the  iranlen  was  coveivd  with  wiKl 
ijrass.  iutersperseil  with  crocuses  ami  d.atUHlils,  clumps  of  dwarf  oaks 
and  lij;num  vita\  rho  boundary  wall  of  the  enclosure  ou  the  north 
side  was  formeil  of  the  old  fortifications,  and,  standing;  on  them,  one 
Kvks  down  into  the  deep  valleys  whieh  part  Fie.sole  fi\>m  the 

Pennine  ran^e,  richly  clad  with  vino  ami  fi^-trce,  their  while  villas 
embowered  amid  cypress  and  acacia  proves. 

KetraciiiiX  my  sli'ps,  I  came  smldi'idy  upon  the  monks,  who  had 
lert  i:rape-^atherin:'  ami  betakt'ii  them.selves  to  more  exhilarating 
sports,  'riiey  had  commenced  a  sham-tiitlit,  and  were  wivstlini;  vi^>r- 
ously  with  one  ani>thcr.  l>rv>wn  frvu  ks  ami  .scapulars  weiv  ti'.ssin^  in 
air;  shaven  crowns  were  jjlancin^  in  the  sunli^lit ;  nakevl  ankles,  and 
Siuulalcvl  feet  were  freely  liisplayed ;  ami  the  tij^ures  of  the  monks  bent 
and  rose  as  the  tide  of  battle  swayeil  to  ami  fro.  It  was  an  attitmle 
in  whieh  I  havl  not  chanced  to  see  the  i^vnul  fathers  befi>re,  and  1 
stood  to  ailmire  it.  Many  of  them  were  youn^  men  of  twenty-live  or 
thirtv  vears  of  a;;e.  'I'hev  had  tiu'ws  and  sinews  that  would  liave 
done  honour  to  our  sturiliest  plouijlimen  ;  their  faces  certainly  were 
not  more  intellectual  :  and,  havim^  mather  plou^li  nor  spade  l>y  whieh 
to  ^ive  vent  to  the  exuberant  spirits  with  which  iiaturt'  luul  bles.setl 
them,  what  better  could  they  ilo  than  just  what  they  were  doin^. 
Hut  unhiHipilv  it  was  di.scovered  that  a  stranger  was  watching:  tho 
fray,  and  in  a  twinkliiij;  it  was  at  an  end,  ami  tlie  grape-pitherin^  w  as 
nsuiucd  with  even  nioiv  eanu'stness  than  lu'fore.  One  of  tlie  lads — 
fathers  I  ouirht  to  sav — ‘'ooil-natiiredly  canu'  runnini;  aHer  mo  with  a 
olusier,  ami  I  thankfully  accepteil  it,  that  I  mij;ht  be  able  to  say  that 
1  had  e.iten  of  the  vine  of  Fiesole.  Tlie  berry  was  small,  but  tho 
tlavour  good. 

The  old  father  who  had  letl  me  in  rejoint'd  me  at  the  door,  ami  wo 
''Hiked  together  to  the  extromity  of  the  platform  on  which  the 
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monastery  stood.  He  was  somewhat  below  middle-size ;  his  fonn 
was  attenuated,  and  his  brown  frock  hung  loose  about  him ;  his 
features  were  shar])  hut  mild  ;  the  wrinkles  on  his  face  were  gettin«» 
deep ;  the  eyes  twinkled  with  that  unsteady  brilliancy  wdiich  belongs 
to  age ;  an  air  of  melancholy  invested  the  whole  person  :  so  much  so, 
that  1  felt  a  touch  of  pity  for  the  old  man. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  seventv- 
five  years  ;  that  he  bad  worn  the  habit  (touching  his  frock  as  he  sjtoki*) 
from  early  youth ;  that  there  were  at  present  twenty-tive  brothers  in 
the  monastery;  that  Fiesole  hud  not  been  bis  first  dwelling — that 
he  had  been  in  other  monasteries  (to  which  he  pointed  with  his  finger) 
in  the  plain  around,  but  these  being  now  closed,  be  bad  come  to  wIuto 
1  found  him,  in  consequence  of  the  convent- suppression  law.  He  told 
me,  further,  that  he  had  read  many  books  in  his  time,  some  'Ui 
philosophy,  some  on  geology  and  history,  and  others  on  theology;  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  his  face  bore  an  air  of  intelligenee  not  usually  socii 
among  the  inmates  of  these  monasteries.  I  ventured  to  a^^k  him 
whether  he  had  read  one  book — the  Hible.  The  (piestion  seemed  to  ho 
not  an  agreeable  one  :  and  although  he  replied  hesitatingly  in  the 
affirmative,  it  was  wdtli  an  air  w  hich  forbade  furttier  (|uestioning. 

Till  a  (piarter  of  an  hour  previously,  1  had  not  been  conseious  that 
such  a  being  as  the  old  man  who  stood  before  me  existed.  In  a 
few’  minutes  1  was  to  part  from  him  for  ever;  and  yet  he  had 
awakened  in  me  no  ordinary  interest.  Changes  how  many  had  he 
witnessed  during  his  ])ilgrimage  of  threescore  and  fifUam  years  !  ^’o\v, 

last  and  greatest  of  all,  he  hud  heard  the  death-knell  of  his  order  rung 
out.  Monkhood  wuis  being  borne,  with  himself,  to  the  tomb;  and  to 
him  how  near  that  tomb  !  Often  had  he  seen  the  seasons  revolve  in  the 
earthly  paradise  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  seen  spring  go  forth, 
many-coloured  with  her  blossoms;  he  had  seen  autumn  hanging 
her  purple  clusters  on  the  bougii  ;  and  winter  tipping  tlie  Apennino 
with  her  silver.  One  or  two  revolutions  more,  and  tlieii  he  should 
sleep  his  long  and  last  sleep  w  ith  all  his  predecessors  of  Tiesole.  As 
he  stood  before  me,  with  worn  frame,  thin  lip,  and  beseeching  eye,  I 
asked  mvself  wh.ut  1  could  do  for  him.  The  small  gratnitv  I  offered 
him,  he  declined,  on  the  score  of  the  vow’  of  his  order.  W  hat  else 
could  1  do?  Through  the  fast  falling  shadows  of  his  night,  could  ho 
descry  a  coming  morning  ?  It  would  have  gladdened  me  to  think  that 
he  did. 

A  friend  of  the  w’ritor’s  visited  Fiesole  a  few  years  ago,  and  entered 
into  conversation  wdth  one  of  the  monks  respecting  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  the  monastery  and  its  buildings.  “  Their  first  foundt  r,” 
said  the  monk,  “  w  as  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bacchus.”  “  And  who 
was  this  Bacchus?”  impiired  our  friend.  Oh,”  replied  the  inuiik, 
“  he  was  a  worthy  abbot,  who  llourishcd  here  long  ago,  so  long  ago 
that  no  one  can  now  tell  the  year.” 

Thus  these  tw’o  w’orks  form  several  counts  of  that  tremendous 
indictment  of  Papal  Rome  we  arc  never  indisposed  to  re- 
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iterate,  or  re-echo  to  our  readers.  It  may  possibly  be  thought 
by  some,  who  honour  our  pages  by  their  perusal,  that  we  too  in¬ 
cessantly  bring  before  their  attention  these  things.  Our  apology, 
if  apology  be  needed,  is  simply  that  it  is  a  matter  upon  which 
we  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  be  awake  and 
vigilant  ;  and  always,  while  to  the  extreinest  measure  of  human 
indignation,  we  expose  and  denounce  the  sins,  shames,  and 
crimes  of  l^apal  Rome,  we  very  distinctly  separate  these  from 
the  errors,  as  we  may  regard  them,  of  earnest  and  lioly  minds, 
whose  visions  of  the  spiritual  world  may  have  become  to  our 
thought,  perverted  and  exaggerated  by  a  too  protracted  medita¬ 
tion  upon  spiritual  things  ;  l)y  isolation  from  their  f(‘lIow-men  ; 
by  maci'ration  and  self-denial.  Such  views  we  might  combat 
perhaps  from  time  to  time  as  they  seem  dangerous  or  ob¬ 
jectionable,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  set  ourselves  to 
this  task  would  be  altogether  diihu’imt  to  that  in  which  we 
should  gird  ourselvCvS  to  exhibit  the  astoumling  ambitions  of 
that  thing  which  we  regard  as  without  a  single  j>ore  of  human 
svmpathy — without  a  single  gleam  of  conscience,  natural  or 
divine, — the  foe  to  society — the  chief  foe  to  God.  Rome  in  its 
political  relations,  whole  existence  on  earth  in  all  times,  its 
ascent  to  power,  its  retention  of  power,  its  innumerable  subtle 
resurrections  when  the  ages  had  fondly  hoped  it  was  all  but 
annihilated  and  extinct,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  fearful  mystery 
in  the  great  maze  of  Providence,  and  furnish  infidelity  with  its 
most  difficult  and  irresistible  missile  against  both  the  Almighty 
and  the  Cross.  It  is  very  difficult  to  read  the  story  of  Rome 
throughout  all  ages,  and  to  continue  quite  sane.  The  possibility 
of  feeling  any  measure  of  tenderness  to  her  shows  sometliing 
fearfully  wanting  in  the  human  system.  We  can  only  apologize 
for  those  good  men  who  continue  in  Jiome,  by  supposing  that 
they  have  done  what  we  know  good  men  may,  and  can  do  ; 
put  a  cramping-iron  upon  their  understandings,  or  are  really 
“  willingly  ignorant,”  which  is  al.-o  possible  of  most  eminent  and 
cultivated  minds.  Priestly  men,  who  simply  say  when  contro¬ 
versy  assails  them,  “  Oh,  enough  !  enough  !  1  find  here  a  creed, 

“  wliich  satisfies  me,  and  a  hope  which  sustains  and  animates  me. 
“  It  may  be  that  cardinals  and  popes,  and  papal  princes  are  of 
“  the  potsheards  of  the  earth.  1  leave  them  to  strive  together.  1 
“press  towards  the  mark!  ”  We  have  no  doubt,  that  this  would 
represent  the  faith  of  many  a  Catholic  Christian.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  to  such  minds  a  great  unity,  and  every  unity  must 
have  very  coarse  materials  to  hold  it  together.  The  paintings 
of  Raphael  could  not  be  suspended  without  nails  and  staples ; 
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nor  the  architectures  of  Michael  Angelo  be  coherent  without 
mortar.  But  after  all,  the  picture  is  the  thing,  or  the  building  ; 
— and  a  sovereign  unity  is  given  to  the  'world,  while  most  likely 
all  the  popes,  and  cardinals,  and  half  the  priests  arc  in  purgatorjr 
ora  little  lower.  So  we  can  conceive  a  good  man  satisfying  Ins 
conscience,  but  no  such  satisfaction  ever  reaches  ours.  'I'liese 
two  works  are  a  kind  of  complement  of  each  other.  Dr.  Gries- 
inger’s,  is  a  summary  of  the  crimes  of  the  ancient  Papacy.  This 
is  a  topic  wdiich  many  Protestants  tell  us,  “  We  had  better  leave 
“  alone.  Every  sect  has  been  tarred  with  a  black  brush  in  its  time ; 

**  power  is  a  bad  tool  for  any  of  us  to  use.  Calvin  had  to  do  with  the 
“  ourning  of  Servetus.  Queen  Elizabeth  burned  Father  South- 
“  well  and  several  others.  Protestantism  also  has  filled  its  prisons.” 
This  nauseating  nonsense  is  constantly  talked ;  one  or  two  Pro¬ 
testant  stakes, — over  which  all  good  Protestants'  deeply  grieve, 
and  regard  with  indignation, — shed  a  faint  and  fitful  glare 
indeed,  compared  with  that  rising  from  pillaged  cities,  exter- 
pated  nations,  and  whole  regions  given  up  indiscriminately  to 
havoc  and  massacre.  We  regret  the  consenting  voice  of  Calvin, 
and  the  State  necessities ;  for  wx  are  never  to  forget  those  of 
Elizabeth  ;  but  Pome  WTcaths  the  memory  of  a  multitude  of 
demons  of  blood,  D’Alva,  Wallenstein,  Tilley,  Philip  11.  the  de’ 
Medicis — why  go  on  ?  Their  names  are  like  the  rank  atmos¬ 
phere  of  their  more  than  decimated  towms, — loathsome.  ISo,  wc 
are  never  indisposed  to  reprint  these  memorial  narratives  which 
form  at  once  a  history,  and  an  execration,  and  'wdiich  should  be, 
like  murder,  and  sundry  other  sins  in  the  social  state,  unforgiven, 
and  unforgivable.  Papal  Rome  has  no  right,  we  believe,  to 
expect  anything  at  all  from  modern  society,  but  a  grave  to 
rot  in.  If  anything  further  be  wanting  in  proof  of  this,  it  is 
supplied  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wylie.  His  Awakening  of  Italy  is 
the  story  of  the  crimes  of  Rome  to-day,  her  power  being  so  much 
less  than  in  past  days,  her  crimes  seem  less ;  but,  to  the  measure 
of  her  power,  has  been  the  measure  of  her  criminality;  she  cannot 
now  kindle  in  the  face  of  Europe  the  magnificent  and  costly 
human  bonfires — for  the  entertainment  of  princes  and  prelates,  and 
the  overawing  of  multitudes — flames  into  which  wxrc  cast 
often  the  noblest  brains  and  richest  hearts  of  the  time.  She 
cannot  lead  out  the  long  procession  of  the  grotesquely  horrible 
auto  ihi  ft\  but  she  fills  her  prisons  wdiere  she  has  the  opportunity. 

Dr.  Wylie  s;iys  : — 

The  papal  govommont  is  at  once  the  most  tolerant  and  the  most  • 
tyrannical  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  It  will  indulge  its  subjects  to  the 
utmost,  provided  only  they  consent  to  live  without  knowledge  and 
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without  rights.  But  let  them  show  a  disposition  to  enjoy  these  bless- 
jngs — in  ghort,  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  men — and  its  vengeance  is 
prompt  and  terrible.  The  prisons  of  the  Papal  States  are  an  atiecting 
record  on  this  head.  Tens  of  thousands  of  wretched  sufferers  people 
these  abodes.  So  says  public  report  at  Rome ;  and  if  this  be  an  over¬ 
statement,  as  the  authorities  affirm,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame, 
for  none  who  enter  these  dungeons  ever  return  to  tell  what  they  have 
scon  or  suffered  there. 

The  pope  blamed  the  King  of  Naples  for  setting  Poerio  and  his 
companions  at  liberty,  “for,”  said  he,  “it  will  create  scandal.”  The 
pontiff  has  taken  care  that  there  shall  be  no  similar  grouinl  for  scandal 
in  his  own  case.  Not  one  political  prisoner ^  it  is  said,  has  he  liberated 
since  his  return  from  Gaeta.  “  Is  this  the  man  .  .  .  that  made 

the  earth  as  a  wilderness  .  .  .  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his 

prisoners  ”  !  Some  few  have  found  their  way  hack  to  the  world  from 
other  papal  j)rison8,  through  sentence  of  exile  or  some  similar  award; 
but  as  their  liberation  was  doubtless  contemplated  from  the  first,  it 
may  be  conjecturt'd  that  these  prisoners  were  not  permitted  to  see  the 
worst.  Still  some  little  of  these  horrors  has  come  to  light.  The  cells 
are  said  to  be  indescribably  filthy;  the  air,  from  overcrowding,  suffoca¬ 
ting  and  pestilential ;  and  the  society  so  arninged  as  to  be  a  source  of 
excruciating  suffering  to  the  political  prisoners.  These  are  often  men 
of  blameless  life,  and  some  of  them  are  of  high  social  position ;  never¬ 
theless,  they  are  shut  up  with  robbers  and  murderers.  The  malefactors, 
moreover,  enjoy  privih'ges  denied  to  the  State  prisoners.  The  former 
are  permitted  to  correspond  with  their  friends,  and  sometimes  to  sec 
them  in  prison ;  the  latter,  from  the  moment  the  prison-door  closes 
behind  them,  cease  to  be  seen  of  men.  Their  friends  can  learn  nothing 
of  their  fate,  whether  they  still  live,  and  if  not,  by  what  miserable  end 
they  have  perished.  Of  the  many  thousands  who  have  passed  within 
these  terrible  gates  since  1849,  the  fate  will  never  be  known  till  the 
great  day.  When  earth  and  sea  give  up  their  dead,  then  too  will  the 
pope’s  dungeons  give  up  theirs. 


“  Come  with  mo,”  said  to  me,  one  day,  a  resident  in  Rome,  happily 
not  a  subject  of  the  pope — “  Como  with  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  liberal  ideas,  and  a  reader  of  his  Bible, 
though  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  priests.”  1  went  with  him  to  the 

house  of  Signor - .  The  door-hell  was  answered  by  a  female  servant. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  whether  her  master  was  at  home,  she  stated 
that  he  was  not — that  he  had  gone  to  the  country.  To  hear  of  one  in 
Rome  going  to  the  country  is  something  unusual,  for  there  the  countr}' 
means  a  wilderness  occupi(;d  by  few  except  swine-herds.  On  being 
further  j)rcs8ed,  she  told  us  j)lainly  that  her  master  was  in  prison.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  police  had  come,  had  seized  all  his  papers,  and 
taken  him  and  them  away  with  him.  What  a  city,  in  which  there  is 
but  a  step  between  one’s  home  and  a  dungeon  ! 

How  small  a  matter  may  send  one  to  prison  in  Rome  !  An  Ameri- 
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can  actress  who  resided  in  the  Eternal  city,  having  occasion  to  go  to 
Paris  for  the  season,  left  her  house  and  other  effects  in  charge  of  the 
English  consul.  Soon  after  her  departure  her  coachman  was  carried 
off  to  jail,  and  Mr.  Severn  found  that  his  friend’s  carriage  and  horses 
were  “  going  to  the  dogs.”  He  waited  on  the  papal  authorities,  by 
whom  he  was  received  very  courteously.  *‘Oh!”  said  the  f'unctionurv, 
“  the  young  man  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime;  see  what  was  found 
U])on  his  person,”  taking  at  the  same  time  from  his  desk  a  medal  of 
Garibaldi,  the  size  of  one’s  finger-nail,  and  showing  it  to  the  consul. 

“  I  am  an  Englishman,  replied  Mr.  Severn,  “  and  don’t  understand 
that  sort  of  thing.”  “  Then  here  is  another  proof  of  his  guilt,”  was 
the  rejoinder,  and  lie  unfolded  a  paper  containing  subscriptions  for 
ereetting  a  monument  to  Cavour.  The  poor  coachman  had  put  down  his 
name  on  the  fatal  paper  for  a  paul.  Tlie  man’s  guilt  was  clear;  he 
possessed  a  medal  of  Garibaldi,  and  he  had  subscribiMl  tivepence  to¬ 
wards  a  (’avour  monument ;  and  for  these  great  crimes  he  was  now 
condemned  to  a  three-years’  imprisonment,  lieing  a  papal  subject,  the 
English  consul  could  do  nothing  for  him. 

And  so  on  beyond  the  possibility  of  quotation.  by  do  wt  so 
pertinaciously  expose  the  sinfulness  and  cruelty  of  the  Papal 
(loverniuent  ?  Because  we  arc  incessantly  told  that  this  is 
God’s  vicegerent  on  earth — the  only  true  Government.  Because 
there  is  an  incessant  disposition,  with  many,  to  laugh  and  sneer 
down  constitutional  government.  The  claim  of  nations  by  repre¬ 
sentation  to  rule  themselves ;  and  because,  on  the  lowest  view  of 
j  the  matter,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  fatalism  and  filth,  as  they 

have  always  followed  in  the  train  of  superstition;  so  now,  while 
nobler  nations  are  throwing  off  these  two  tremendous  niglit- 
mares.  Koine  claims,  if  she  docs  not  quite  possess,  the  right  to 
i  an  entire  monopoly. 

I 
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THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  BEING  OF  GOD. 

4  RGU^IENT  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  create  in  any  mind  the 
idea  of  God,  or  belief  in  His  existence.  There  is,  in  every 
mind  a  consciousness  of  God,  often  buried  uj)  and  forgotten,  but 
indestructible.  That  in  every  human  notion  of  (Jod  there  are 
errors  and  imperfections,  is  ])ossible ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
always  and  everywhere  there  has  existed  a  belief,  not  only  in 
the  supernatural,  but  in  God.  One  God  of  jj^ods  has  always 
been  discerned,  with  1 1  is  lofty  head  in  hi^h  heaven  ;  amid  the 
darkness  that  surrounds  humanity,  but  dimly  seen,  yet  seated 
there  full  in  man’s  view. 

No  doubt,  oppressed  and  repelled  by  ITis  terrible  majesty, 
men  have  always  sought  to  tind  mediators  with  Him.  Such 
mediators  they  have  found  in  heroes,  prophets,  saints,  or  angels  ; 
and  these  have  generally  speedily  supplanted  God  as  the  object 
of  worship,  but  never  wholly  obliterated  the  idea  of  the  Awful, 
Lovely,  ^Merciful,  and  ]\Iightly  God.  Drawn  by  grace,  led  by 
reason,  or  driven  by  pain,  man’s  soul  longs  for  God,  and  will 
be  satisfied  with  none  other. 

The  ar(jtnneti(s  for  the  hebuj  of  God,  then^  are  not  designed 
to  e reate  either  the  idea  or  tJte  belief  of  God  ;  bat  mrrehj 
to  develop  and  jastifif  those  institutions  of  God^  ndiieh  already 
exist  in  man.  The  arguments  are  plentiful  and  powerful,  but 
much  of  their  force  is  lost  when  they  are  j)resented  separately, 
as  is  commonly  done.  They  are  one  army,  and  the  force  of 
the  mass  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  the 
constituent  individuals.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  to  get 
a  general  view  of  the  mass  first  ;  the  individual  arguments  may 
then  be  made  the  subjects  of  lengthened  study,  for  ])urj)oses 
polemic  and  practical.  But  in  order  to  j)ass  the  whole  force 
in  review,  space  must  be  dcni(‘d  to  all  but  what  is  necessary ; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  turn  out  of  the  ranks  all  thoughts  and 
words  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  ])resent  the  arguments 
unadorned,  in  the  most  brief  and  simj)le  form. 

I.  The  Physical  Argument,  from  the  necessity  of  a  cause. 

Every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  The  beginning  of 
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anything  is  an  event ;  and  the  only  adequate  cause  of  such  an 
event  is  some  action  of  a  being  greater  than  the  thing  tluit 
begins  to  be,  and  distinct  from  it. 

There  has  been  a  beginning  in  the  history  of  every  individual 
tiling,  and  of  every  species  of  things,  on  the  earth.  The  earth 
itself,  geology  shows,  had  a  beginning. 

Tlie  planets  of  our  system  arc  constituted  of  elements  identical 
with  those  of  our  earth,  as  science  shows,  and  it  is  fair  to 
])resume  that  the  history  of  the  whole  solar  system  lias  been  so 
tar  similar.  Besides,  it  is  proved  that  one  planet  of  the  system 
has  s})lit  in  pieces  ;  that  planet  has  had  an  end,  therefore  it 
must  have  had  a  beginning. 

Even  in  the  heavens  beyond,  stars  arc  known  to  have 
perished,  or,  at  least,  to  have  disappeared  from  their  ])lacc: 
they,  therefore,  have  not  an  eternal  existence  of  their  own,  for 
that  which  never  began,  can  never  even  change,  far  less  perish. 

In  short,  the  world  has  had  a  beginning;  and  of  that  beginning 
there  can  be  no  adequate  cause  assigned,  other  than  the  action 
of  one,  of  whom  no  beginning  is  predicable  or  conceivable  :  that 
is,  of  (iod. 

1 1.  The  Morul  Arguments,  from  Conscience. 

a.  Ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong  refer  to  some  standard.  A 
standard  of  Right  must  be  a  law.  No  such  law  does  man  make 
for  himself;  nor  do  men  make  it  for  one  another  ;  there  is 
endless  disputing  as  to  what  is  Right.  But  there  is  a  law^ 
so  there  must  be  a  lawgiver.  Now’  the  word  Right  does  not 
mean  the  same  thing  as  either  prudent,  or  creditable,  or  profit¬ 
able  ;  the  dullest  mind  ajijirehends  the  difference.  It  is  quite  true, 
nevertheless,  that  that  which  is  right  is,  eventually,  also  pru¬ 
dent,  and  creditable,  and  profitable;  so  that  we  discover,  in  the 
Governor  of  human  affairs,  the  legislator  of  man’s  conscience ; 
Master,  as  Maker,  and  preserver,  of  man. 

h.  The  idea  of  Jicsponsibilitg  refers  to  a  Judge;  it  is  an 
intuition  of  one  to  whom  we  must  give  account  :  and  there 
are,  in  all  men,  ideas  both  of  responsibility  and  of  guilt.  Ihit 
the  dudge  whom  man  fears  is  not  one  to  be  met  w  ith,  chiefly, 
in  this  w’orld ;  the  judgment  to  come  and  death  arc  blended 
in  one  dark  foreboding.  Men  do  certainly  neither  choose  to 
form,  nor  wish  to  retain,  these  distressing  ideas;  they  arc 
involuntary  and  irresistible,  and  give  a  most  clear  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  God  our  dudge. 

III.  The  Arguments  from  Design. 

a.  Skilful  adiijdion  of  means  to  an  end,  is  the  action  of 
a  tiumghful  mind.  Now  there  is  no  object  to  which  w’e  can 
turn  our  eyes,  which  does  not  show  the  wisest  adaptations. 
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b.  Beneficent  eniky  prove  the  action  of  a  mind  f^ood  as  well 
as  wise.  Now  so  coinpletel}^  is  beneficence  exhibited  in  the 
world,  that  some  wdio  would  gladly  have  destroyed  the  idea 
of  ail  overruling  Providence,  have  maintained  that  no  such  thing 
as  evil  exists.  Men  must  be  very  blind  not  to  see,  at  least,  that 
goodness  does  reign  around  us  :  and  that,  though  evil  is  Ibund 
only  too  freipiently  and  too  certainly  on  earth,  yet  it  ever  is 
but  as  a  pavement  for  the  feet  of  beneticence. 

c.  Unitif  of  intention  and  end  indicates  the  existence  of  one 
governing  mind.  And  everywhere,  in  outward  nature  and  in 
history,  we  see  traces  of  great  plans,  we  may  say  of  one  great 
plan,  to  which  all  agents  and  all  events  are  subordinateil  and 
brought  to  coincide. 

d.  Unit//  of  stf/Ie,  method,  and  manner,  shows  the  guiding 
mind  to  be  one,  either  personally  acting  or  leading  others. 
Now  our  world,  around,  above,  beneath,  shows  everywhere 
such  unity.  In  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  for  example, 
we  can  trace  everywhere  the  principle  of  rudiniental  ti/pefonns 
developed  in  endless  diversitj.  A  very  simple  type  is  (levelo])ed 
and  completed  with  a  luxuriant  abundance  of  harmonious 
details,  so  that  every  genus,  every  species,  every  individual  shall 
be  perfect,  yet  no  two  perfectly  similar.  We  sec  the  same 
unity  of  style,  indeed  we  see  the  very  principle  which  we  have 
just  desc^’ibed,  in  the  stellar  universe,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  in  the  history  of  man  ;  similarity  without  monotony,  rich 
variety  ruled  by  rigid  adherence  to  method  and  style,  as  well  as 
conformed  to  an  all-restraining  intention  and  end. 

The  Arguments  from  Design  prove  the  existence  of  one, 
wise,  good,  mighty,  and  sovereign  mind ;  tliat  is,  of  God. 

IV.  The  ^Esthetic  Argument,  from  the  Beautiful. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  Beauty.  No  man  can  satisfactorily 
define  it,  yet  we  all  know  it  and  prize  it;  and  we  all  try  to 
produce  it  in  one  way  or  other ;  whether  by  jiersonal  comeliness, 
eloquent  speech,  noble  action,  or  fine  art.  Success  in  this 
endeavour,  is,  after  all,  seldom  achieved  ;  and  a  mind  capable  of 
producing  beauty  with  freedom,  constancy,  and  ease,  never  fails 
to  be  hailed  with  wonder  and  worship.  Yet  this  world  of  ours 
teems  with  beauty ;  on  the  earth,  in  the  deeps,  in  the  clouds,  in 
the  higher  spheres — wherever  human  eye  can  rest,  or  pierce, 
by  help  of  telescope  or  microscope,  there  is  beauty  inlinite  and 
endless.  Whose  work  is  that  ? 

And  whose  work  is  man,  imitator  of  God,  and  fellow-helper 
with  God  in  the  production  of  new  beauty  / 

V.  Argument  from  Consciousness, 

1  am,  1  think,  I  feel,  I  act.  How  came  I  to  exist?  Once  I 
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did  not  exist.  I  did  not  make  myself.  Chance — but  there  ia 
no  chance.  Matter  did  not  make  me,  nor  ]u-oduce  nu\  nor 
evolve  me;  for  1,  the  conscious  /,  abide  unchanged  wiiile  all 
the  material  ])ortion  of  iny  nature  is  changed,  over  and  over 
again.  1  do  not  belong  to  matter;  it  may  be  mine,  but  it  is  not 
me:  there  is  nothing  like  me  in  matter,  and  it  can  neither 
produce  nor  destroy  me.  Though  my  personal  existence  is 
derived  from  my  parents,  yet  either  geolog}^  or  arithmetic  will 
lead  me  shortly  back  to  certain  huinaii  beings  as  the  first  parenta 
of  men  ;  who  made  them  I 

The  theory  of  development  w’ill  not  account  for  the  facts. 
The  germ  and  rudiment  of  the  highest  condition  to  which  any 
being  attains,  was  in  it,  in  its  lowest  and  w’orst  condition.  Men 
ina}’  sdtf  very  stujdd  and  senseless  things  ;  but  can  anybody  ])er- 
snade  himself  that  a  little  spot  of  slime,  becoming  successively 
fish,  lizard,  quadruped,  quadruman,  and  finally,  featherlcss  hipeil, 
had  all  throughout  the  qualities  or  capacities  of  the  soul  Y  It 
is  more  incredible  than  all  the  nonsense  of  all  religions,  heaped 
together  into  cue  vast  incredibility. 

ilut,  leaving  the  question  of  origin,  how  come  T  to  exist  from 
moment  to  moment,  conscious  of  my  personal  identity,  through 
scores  of  years  durinj?  wdiich  every  atom  of  mv  material  frame 
lias  ])erished  out,  and  been  replaced  by  a  new  atom,  not  once 
but  a  thousand  times?  1  can  no  more  sustain,  than  I  can 
create,  myself.  AVhat  keeps  me  anchored  in  such  a  tideway  ? 
No  other  power  but  which  made  me,  and  placed  me  here  from 
the  lirst. 

VI.  The  Ifisforic  Argument^  from  universal  belief. 

Ever}’  widespread  ojiinion  contains  a  basis  of  truth.  Every 
universal  opinion  is  in  substance  correct. 

Ilut  always,  and  everywhere,  the  opinion  is  found  that  there 
exists  some  great  power  which  interposes  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
some  Eeing  who  has  revealed  himself  and  spoken  to  men,  and 
who  can  hear  and  answer  prayer.  The  universality  of  this 
persuasion  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  some  such  13eing. 

VII.  The  RtTig'ious  Argument^  from  Prayer. 

Men  pray.  Even  some  who  made  their  boast  of  Atheism, 
seized  by  the  fear  of  sudden  death,  have  sought  a  refuge  and 
escape  by  prayer.  I’rayer  is  the  instinctive  action  of  all  men 
when  oppressed  or  suffering.  Now^  just  as  astronomers  were 
recently  conducted  to  the  discovery  oi  the  existence  of  an  un¬ 
known  planet,  by  the  perturbations  ot  one  they  knew,  surely 
(his  perturbation  of  man  points  us  straight  to  God. 

‘'Prayer"  (says  Dr.  David  Brown)”  is  a  sublime  and  unique 
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voice  for  a  and  personal  God.  While  other  voices  speak 
*‘for  Him  to  flie  mind  and  lieart  of  man,  this  is  a  voice  sent  np 
^‘straight  to  Him  from  the  depths  of  hninanity  iself.  Amid  the 
‘‘grand  silences  of  nature,  in  whicli  God^s  presence  is  felt,  the 
“only  conscious  living  communion  between  God  and  the  creature 
“that  is  heard  here  below,  is  in  the  form  of  prayer  :  the  spirit  of 
“man  addressing  itself  to  a  spirit,  personally  distinct  from  itself 
“(for  Pantheism  knows  no  prayer),  above  itself  (for  Natnralism 
“repudiates  prayer),  the  author  of  itself,  yet  accessible  to  it, 
“ready  to  reciprocate  its  advances  and  fulfil  its  desires — for 
“thus  only  is  j)ray(T  possible.^' 

Vlll.  T/te  Argument  \)x\e)x\,  f ro)n  pure  reasoning. 

a.  First  8tep. — Existence  is  possible. 

I’ossible  existence  is  either  necessan/  (which  cannot  but  be),  or 
contingent  (which  may  or  may  not  be). 

Contingent  existence  would  not  be  possible ,  w^ere  there  not 
some  necessart/  existence  to  cause  it  to  be,  for  what  majj  not  be, 
cannot  be,  without  a  cause  lor  its  being.  Some  existence  is 
necessarg^  since  existence  is  possible. 

Necessarg  existence  must  actually  exist. 

And  it  must  have  existed  always,  never  biiling  to  be. 

And  it  must  exist  everywdiere,  since  contingent  existence  is 
possible  anywhere. 

Therefore  there  is  a  necessary  existence,  actually  an  external 
and  intinite. 

(Thus  far  all  thinkers,  Theists,  Pantheists,  and  Atheists  are 
agreed.) 

b.  Second  Step. — Whatever  is,  is  cither  the  necessary  exis¬ 
tence  or  an  etfect  caused  by  it. 

Thought  may  be  either  necessary  or  contingent,  timt  is,  it  may 
bean  action  of  necesssary  existence,  or  it  may  be  an  action  of 
contingent  existence.  The  thought  of  a  contingent  existence  is 
not  necessaritg  produced  by  the  necessary  existence,  or  it  would 
be  itself  actual,  eternal  and  intinite,  which  the  existence  whose 
action  it  is,  is  not. 

Similarly  Emotion  (which  is  Power),  may  be  either  necessary 
or  contingent.  Hut  if  contingent,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Contingent  existences  endowed  with  Thought  and  Life  are 
caused  by  the  necessary  existence  ;  but  not  necessarily,  us  wo 
have  seen.  If  not  necessary  then  contingently. 

c.  Third  Step — Now,  first,  contingently  in  this  case  must 
Hipan,  spontaneously,  that  is,  by  the  action  of  Thought  and 
Emotion  in  itself. 

And,  second.  Being,  Thought^  and  Emotion^  being  themselves 
incapable  of  analysis,  and  all  names  being  capable  of  being 
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either  classed  under,  or  traced  to,  one  or  more  of  these,  in  the 
necessary  existence  there  must  be  these  three,  necessary  and 
eternal. 

These  three,  however,  are  not  three  existences ;  for  there 
needs  no  more  than  one  necessary  existence ;  but  each  of  the 
three  would  be  incapable  of  action  or  causation  if  alone.  Each 
of  the  three  is  necessary,  eternal,  and  infinite;  and  yet  they 
form  but  one  necessary  existence.  This  one  is  exactly  what  we 
Christians  call  God. 

'riiese  ar<^uments  have  appeared  in  many  diflerent  forms:  we 
have  (diosen  the  form  whicli  ])leased  us  best.  Possibly  some 
better  forms  might  be  found,  but  really  we  need  not  be  very 
scrupulous  ;  for  taking  them  at  their  weakest,  the  man  wlio  can 
look  at  them,  and  still  say  ‘‘  There  is  no  God^' — must  be  a  fool 
indeed. 


V. 

JOHN  KEBLE. 

IT  is  quite  w^orthy  of  note,  that  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  Number  of  the  Eclectic,  the  venerable  author  of  The 
Chrldian  Year,  has  gone  to  his  rest  and  reward.  Seldom,  we 
believe,  has  so  extensive  a  fame  been  so  easily  purchased  as  in 
his  instance.  We  have  lying  before  us  the  Ninetieth  Edition 
of  the  volume  of  verse,  by  which  he  is  best  known  now,  and 
by  which  he  will  be  all  but  exclusively  known  to  posterity. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  wms  permitted  to  see  the  growing 
fame  of  his  volume ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  form,  and  at 
every  place — between  one  shilling  and  two  guineas.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  innumerable  editions,  and  to  every  kind  of 
albeit  illustration.  Published  in  1827,  it  is  remarkable  and 
interesting  to  notice  the  diflerent  state  of  religious  feeling  in 
the  country,  and  the  successive  unfoldings  of  poetical  thought 
since  then,  lie  must  have  been,  when  this — his  first  matured 
w’ork,  and  the  most  eminent  performance  of  his  life — was 
given  to  tlie  Church,  about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Bii^ 
earliest  years  have  been  crowmed  by  academical  success  in 
other  departments.  His  dear  friend,  Dr.  Newman,  says,  in  his 
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Apohf/la,  tlmt  lio  liad  carried  oil,  as  a  more  l)ov,  tlio  liijrliost 
lioiiours  of  the  University.  Jle  was  ei^lit(*en  wIkmi  ]MM)l>taiiicd, 
\^'ith  the  ixreatest  ease,  a  doiilde-lirst,  that  is.  lirst  class  in 
classics  and  mathematics.  He  seems  to  liave  had  ihe  n'jmta- 
tion  of  a  very  elepmt  scholar ;  shortly  alter  the  ajj:e  of  fourteen 
his  name  soon  became  associated  with  very  emim'nt  and  fore¬ 
most  men  of  his  University  (Oxford)  of  that  period.  Such 
men  as  Cojdestone,  \\  hately,  Davison — for  Oriel  w’as  his 
home — and  snch  honours  as  we  have  indicated  would  sii]t])oso 
that  he  was  very  early  elected  a  fellow  of  that  renowned  college. 
Then,  in  subsequent  years,  he  j^athered  around  him  another 
class  of  friends,  whose  names  siio*(rost  w’idely  dillerinp:  assotda- 
tions  from  those  w'e  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  such  terrible  hard  churchmen  as  Whately  and  his  cta//W'res 
became  almost  a  terror  to  the  spirit  of  the  p:enth^  lO'blc;  and 
with  the  New’inans,  Ilnrrell  Frondes,  and  Wilb(*rlc)rc(‘s,  Im^  Ibimd 
more  congenial  com])anionship.  llefore  these  men,  how'ever, 
came  to  the  University,  w’e  may  snj)pose  that  K(‘ble  had  pretty 
well  matured  his  ecclesiological  system  ;  certain  it  is,  that  he 
turned  aside  from  the  tempting  juiths  of  ambition,  became  a 
simple  country  clergyman,  and  made  his  line  attainments,  and 
gentle  genius  ministrant  to  the  cultivation  of  ]U(‘ty  and  the 
religious  sentiment.  He  had  not  done  with  the  I  niversity 
wdien  ho  published  T/te  Christian  Year;  on  the  contrary,  soon 
after  its  publication,  in  18131,  be  succeeded  the  ])res(‘nt  Dean 
Milman,  as  professor  of  ])oetry,  usually  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  Oxford  professorshi])s.  His  intluence  in  the  University 
was  considerable,  and  growing.  JiOng  Ixdbre  the  ])ublication  of 
The  Tracis  for  ihe  Times,  and  the  notority  surrounding  the  nam(*s 
of  Pusey  and  Newman,  .lohn  Keble  had  utt('red  the  first 
notes  and  called  altoniion  to  those  doctrines  which  w’e  deno¬ 
minate  “  Tractarianism,’^  or  “  Ibiseyism.’^  Sp(‘aking  of  this 
movement.  Dr.  Newmian  says  in  his  “ 'fhe  true  and 

“  primary  author  of  it,  as  is  usual  with  great  motive-powers, 
^^w’as  out  of  sight,  need  I  say  that  I  am  speaking  of  John 

Keble?  The  account  Newman  goes  on  to  give  of  his  first 
introduction  to  Keble,  is  not  less  amusing  than  interesting; 
nor,  in  fact,  w'as  it  less  momentous  to  the  history  of  religious 
opinion  than  either. 

The  first  time  that  1  was  in  a  room  with  him  was  on  occasion  of  my 
election  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  wlien  1  was  sent  for  into  the*  Tower, 
to  sliake  liands  with  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  llow  is  tliat  hour  fixed 
in  iny  memory  alter  the  change's  (d‘  (orty-two  years,  I'orty-two  tliis  very 
day  on  w  hich*  I  write  !  J  have  lately  had  a  letter  in  my  hands,  w  hicli 
I  sent  at  the  time  to  my  great  liiend,  John  Jlowden,  with  whom  I 
passed  almost  exclusively  my  Undergraduate  years.  “  1  had  to  hasten 
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to  the  Tower/’  I  say  to  him,  “to  receive  the  congratulations  of  all  the 
Fellows.  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took  iny  hand,  and  then  felt  so  aha'^hed 
and  unworthy  of  the  hoin*ur  done  me,  that  1  seemed  desirons  of  qtiite 
sinking  into  the  ground.”  His  hud  been  the  tirst  name  which  1  hud 
heard  spoken  of,  with  reverence  rather  than  admiration,  wheii  I  came 
up  to  Oxford.  When  one  day  I  was  walking  in  High  Stivet  with  mv 
dear  earliest  friend  just  mentioned,  with  what  eagerness  did  lie  cr  y  out, 
“There’s  Keble  I”  and  with  what  awe  did  1  look  at  him !  Then  at 
another  time  1  heard  a  Mastt'r  of  .\rts  of  my  college  give  an  account 
how  he  had  just  then  had  occasion  to  introduce  himself  on  some  busi¬ 
ness  to  Keble,  and  how  gentle,  courteous,  and  nnaffectcal  Keble  had 
been,  so  us  almost  to  put  him  out  of  countenance.  Then  too  it  was 
rt'ported,  truly  or  falsely,  how  a  rising  man  of  brilliant  rejiutatioa,  the 
present  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Dr.  ^filman,  admired  and  loved  him,  adding, 
that  somehow  ho  was  unlike  anyone  else.  However,  at  the  time  when 
I  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  he  was  not  in  residence,  and  he  was  shy 
of  me  for  years  in  consequence  of  the  marks  tvhich  I  lore  upon  me  of  the 
evangelical  and  liberal  schools.  At  least  so  1  have  ever  thought.  Hurrell 
Fronde  brought  us  together  about  1828  :  it  is  one  of  the  sayings  jire- 
served  in  his  “  Kemains,” — “  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  murdertT 
who  had  done  one  good  thing  in  his  life  ?  Well ;  if  I  was  ever  a^ked 
what  good  tleed  1  had  ever  done,  I  should  say  that  I  had  brought  Keble 
and  Newman  to  understand  each  other.” 


Thus,  wc  have  piven  to  us  the  first  indication  of  that  which 
lias  since  been  matured  into  a  g:reat  relij^ious  system.  Hetween 
the  ajges  of  thirty  and  thirty-tive,  John  Keble  became  in  fact 
the  author  of  the  g:reat  relig^ious  movement  and  work  of  our 
age,  To  him  jirimarily  it  is  owing  that  this  country  has  liad 
ri‘Stored  to  it  that  imposing  sensuousness  of  cliurch  ritualism 
which  liad  been,  from  the  time  of  the  Heformation,  cast  out, 
excepting  as  it  lingered  in  cathedral  services,  and  on  some 
few  great  State  occasions  of  the  Church.  Ko  doubt  the  iullu- 
euce  of  ”  The  Christian  Year^^  and  the  great  Oxford  movement 
has  been  very  iutlueutial,  also,  without  the  walls  ol*  the  establish¬ 
ment — our  own  churches  have  felt  the  iulluence  of  it.  The  taste 


for  Cothic  arcliitectiire,  the  love  of  liturgies,  the  desire  to  break 
the  more  monotonous  character  of  the  service,  the  attention  to 
thepretty,  the  sensuous,  and  the  elegant,  among  us  is  rellected 
very  greatly  from  that  great  Oxford  movement,  and  bold  efforts, 
on  all  hands  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  clothe  her  again  with 
be  old  charms  and  attractions  of  symbolism  in  her  services. 
\\  here  the  intlnence  has  not  resulted*  immediately  from  ecclesi¬ 
astical  action  The  Christian  Year  has  created  and  fostered  a 
sentiment  unknown  to  the  Fathers  of  our  communion,  or  if 
known,  known  only  to  be  denounced,  deplored,  or  despised.  It 
would  perhaps  lie  too  much  to  say  that  The  Ch/istian  has 
as  large  a  circulation  among  Dissenters  as  among  members  ol 
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the  establishment ;  if  not  so  widely  circulated  amonp^st  ns 
as  this  would  imply,  it  is  to  be  mot  with  ainoup;  all  our  more 
cultivated  conp:roi»ati()n3.  It  has  boon  an  ostt‘omod  volume  of 
inspiration  and  devotion  with  many,  ]>erhaps  all,  of  our  more 
cultivated  ministers;  there  is  scarcely  a  recent  collection  of 
hymns  which  does  not  contain  selections  IVom  it.  And  we  tire 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  exercising  an  intluence  therelbre  of  no 
inconsiderable  power  in  moulding  the  religious  mind  of  Dis¬ 
senters  as  well  as  of  Churchmen. 

Is  The  Christian  Year  worthy  of  this  extensive  fame?  Will  it 
in  the  future  hold  a  firm  place  in  the  jioets’  corner  of  the  library 
with  the  great  religious  ])oets  of  our  country  ?  AV^e  think  it  un¬ 
doubted  that  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  the  felt  emptiness  and  want,  tlie  undetined  yearning  and 
consciousness  of  ])i()us  and  earnest  hearts,  had  much  to  do  w’ith 
the  fame  of  the  book,  dohn  Kehle  himself,  in  words  we  quoted 
only  two  or  throe  months  since,  in  an  article  n])on  Hymns, 
appreciated  AVbitts  very  lowly.  We  conli'ss  to  onr  dee])(‘st  con¬ 
viction  that  by  the  side  ol’  Watts  most  of  the  lays  of  Kehle 
have  a  very  cold  and  languid  tone;  but  we  should  scarcely 
think  of  comparing  him  with  either  Watts  or  Charles  Wesley. 
He  suggests  quite  other  names,  and  names  belonging  to  his  own 
Church.  A  place  will  probably  be  awarded  him  in  the  future, 
as  a  sacred  poet,  somewhat  higher  than  Bishop  Ken  ;  perhaps, 
the  sublimest  strain  of  jiraise  and  prayer  upon  liis  sacred  harp, 
is  the  beautiful  iSabbath  hymn,  which,  wliile  it  ])erhaps  lacks 
the  comprehensive  simplicity  of  the  good  old  Bishop,  has  some¬ 
thing  of  a  seraphic  glow  of  exjiression,  and  has  already  won  its 
way,  not  merely  to  most  cathedrals  and  village  churches,  but 
to  our  own  humble  conventicles  as  well.  We  need  not  say  we 
allude  to  “Son  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  deaiC'  While  the 
strains  of  Keble’s  genius  luive  greater  uniformity  of  beauty, 
they  do  not  rise  ever  to  the  ricli,  full  air  that  sometimes  pierces 
the  spirit  1‘rom  a  verse  of  Henry  Vauglian.  We  venture  to 
think  that  neither  at  present,  nor  in  any  i’uture  period,  will  it  be 
thought  that  lie  attains  to  the  richness  and  fulness  of  George 
Herbert.  We  suppose  that  most  readers  wlio  read  with  full, 
intelligent  experimental  natures,  will  feel  tliat  there  is  in  Kehle 
a  frequent  prettiness  of  expression  which  sometimes  impairs  the 
entire  elfect  of  a  poem,  'i'liere  is  evidently  a  deep  love  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  but  is  it  Nature  not  so  intensely  as  tenderly  appreciative. 
Almost  it  would  seem  that  the  poet  has  not  behehl  the  fearlul 
discrepancies  of  nature,  notwithstanding  that  fine  verse  in 
which  he  apostrophises  her: — 

Hence  all  thy  prroans  and  travail  pains. 

Hence,  till,  thy  God  return, 


n  H  2 


In  Wisdom’s  ear  thy  blithest  strains, 
or  Nature,  seem  to  mourn. 


llis  eye  seemed  to  rest  only,  or  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
painless  spectacles  of  nature;  like  men  of  his  order  of  mind  and 
profession  in  preneral,  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  a})prehen- 
sion  of  the  miseries  evident  even  in  natural  tliinp^s.  He  lived 
between  his  parsonapje  and  his  University.  A  feeliiif^  pervades 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  he  a|^ain  and  a^rain  comes  to  the  book, 
that  it  is  very  frequently  sweet  and  pleasant  sentiment,  not 
struck  from  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  fearful  m3^steries  hidden 
in  natural  thinpjs.  It  reads  like  a  cler^ryman's  view  of  Nature — 
very  sweet,  and  very  proper  to  be  said,  and  very  real  both  to 
the  author,  and  to  the  greater  number  of  his  readers.  It  is  no 
doubt,  meditative  poetry,  and  therefore  all  this  is  to  be  expected 
and  desired.  t)nlv  there  are  so  man}^  who  as  the}’^  enter  into 
the  kin^fdom  of  meditation,  tind  so  many  other  and  such  fearful 
hints  hreakin<i:  in  amidst  their  meditations  on  natural  thinirs. 
TJiis  is  f»*lt  at  once  when  we  suppose  the  diHerence  of  meditation 
indulp^ed  hy  John  Iveble,  or  eitlier  of  the  Hrowninj^s'  amon^  the 
same  scenes  or  objects.  It  is  sentiment  unrou{rhened  by  deep 
experience  or  harrowinp:  thoup:ht.  Of  course  it  has  also  all  the 
indications  of  a  narrow  ranp:e  and  contracted  circle  of  sympathy — 


a  devotee  to  mere  Anglicanism. 


T/fe  C/irhti(i)i  Year,  is  in  fact, 


and  hence  one  great  reason  of  its  fame,  the  ])oetry  of  the  Prayer- 


Hook  ;  and  we  do  not  think  \ve  judge  it  unworthily  when  we  say, 
that  it  ought  never  to  be,  and  never  can  be,  the  rich  manual  of 
lioly  devotion  wdiicli  the  poems  of  George  Herbert  will  always 
be  ibund.  It  is  verv  likely'  that  the  ])astor  of  Hemerton  would 
liave  l)een  quite  one  with  the  vicar  of  Llursley  in  all  his  ideas  of 
Ghurch  life  and  form  ;  yet  there  is  as  much  dilference  between 
their  poems,  regarded  as  a  whole,  as  between  the  simple  service 
of  a  mere  village  church,  and  the  hearty  out-gushings  of  the 
soul  of  an  ancient  Puritan,  all  on  fire  with  a  mingled  glow  of 


piety  and  genius. 

Thus,  in  our  estimate  of  John  Keble,  it  is  not  that  we  would 
be  unjust  to  him,  or  to  the  vahie  of  the  iiiiluence  exercised  by 
his  verse  ;  but  that  we  think  the  immense  aj)preciation  of  his 

verse  bv  so  large  an  andience  of  readers  as  he  has  been  able  to 

•  '  * 

command,  has  led  to  injustice  to  other  sacred  poets  of  our  time. 
He  is  most  favourablv  known  bv  a  few  very  sweet  and  restful 
verses,  hut  other  writers,  whose  names  liave  scarcelv  found  an 
eciio  hevond  the  narrowest  circle,  such  as  Hiss  ^Varing,  and 
Thomas  Lynch,  (^harlotte  Klliot,  and  several  others,  have  written 
verses  which  the  cliurch  holds  as  jiriceless,  and  jirecious  as  any, 
thing  with  which  we  meet  in  Th  Chrhi'ian  Year,  Then,  when  we 
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hear  it  a^ain  and  ap:ain  coolly  said  that  John  Kehle  is  tlio  chief 
sacred  poet  of  our  times, — we  believe  Dean  Stanley  lias  in  some  of 
his  pa^es  ex])ressed  this  criticism.  We  feel  that  more  than  some 
injustice  is  done  to  the  hallowed  genius  of  James  Montgomerv, 
to  the  frequent  splendour  and  beauty,  not  to  say,  the  evamreli- 
cal  fervour  of  whose  writings  Keble  makes  no  approach  ;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  T/)e  C/u'isf'uiu.  Year  ecjualling  the  fre(pient 
earnestness  ot  verse  of  Josiah  Coiider.  W  e  search  iu  vain  for 
any  such  sunshine  raphide  as  “  The  Uoverie.'' 


Oh,  the  hour  when  this  material. 


We  say  then  things  not  to  depreciate,  but  to  appreciate. 
Church-tolks  have  a  way  of  honouring  all,  good,  had  and  iii- 
dillereiit,  which  has  the  mark  of  the  Churcli  upon  it;  while 
Dissenters^  on  the  contrary,  esjiecially  ('ongregationalists,  have 
a  way  of  dejireciating  all  that  emanates  from  their  own  commu¬ 
nion.  It  is  remarkable  that  while,  it  is  true,  they  do  not 
purchase  books  from  their  own  writers,  we  often  tind  how  wxdl 
they  are  acipiainted  with  the  w'ritings  of  Church-folk — and  we 
have  again  and  again  talked  with  niemhers  ol  our  churches,  to 
whom  T/fc  Chrld'uin  Year  w’as  a  constant  companion,  who  had 
never  heard  of  some  of  the  writers,  Josiah  Condor  among  the 
rest,  to  w'hom  we  have  referi’ed.  Do  w'e  inijily  then  that  there 
has  been  some  mistake  in  the  |)opularity  to  wliich  Keble  has 
attained.^  i\  o  ;  compared  with  some  of  the  writers  we  liave 
mentioned,  the  piety  of  his  verse  is  not  greater  ;  and  compared 
with  others,  his  genius  is  rather  melilliious  than  strong.  Jjut 
the  charm  of  his  sacred  aspirations  is  the  uniform  restfulness, 
and  this  is  an  inlliience  subduing  and  delightful  to  all  readers 
w'ho  care  for  such  liturgic  utterances  at  all.  His  verse  rises 
like  the  dim  subduing  mystery  of  a  church,  as  when  we  enter 
walking  along  some  dusty  street,  and  are  immediately  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  pillars,  arches,  windows  excluding  the 
light,  but  at  once  kindling  and  relieving  tin;  imagination  by 
pc  ured  forms  of  Christian  kings,  and  saints,  and  martyrs.  In 
the  dim  nook  where  we  sit,  approaching  or  retreating  forms 
steal  about  noiselessly,  the  soul  assures  tlie  eye  to  make  hagio¬ 
scopes.  We  do  nothing,  we  sit  still,  and  even  while  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  memory  are  at  work,  they  mingle  so  sweetly  in 
meditation  that  the  wearied  heart  feels  sensibly  the  anodyne, 
and  r(*sts.  The  ])assions  are  laid  to  nist,  even  the  great  things 
aroundseem  to  say  tothesoul,“  Rest  dear  child,  thou  weariedone, 
'‘leave  thy  tritliiigs  behind  thee,  thy  carnal  jileasures,  thy  cares, 
"  if  thou  thinkest,  think  what  a  church  thou  art  in.  How  great 
“  and  b.ow  sug'*‘<?stive  to  thee.  All  the  dead  are  heljiing  thee,  all 
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“  nature  crowcl?  in  hither  with  otTerinprs  for  the.  yiehi  thyself  to 
“  tlie  stillness,  and  he  still.’’  Ttien  ^^hile  the  soul  listens  arul 
feels  quiet,  while  froju  the  rieh  prlass  colours  and  tonus  sutihse 
themselves  hut  dimly  ami  ohscuivly.  and  pietures  on  tlie  walls, 
and  thj'ures  on  the  shrines  have  all  howe»l  the  spirit  to  a  sense  of 
liumhleuess,  whieh  is  usually  a  state  of  resttuluess,  if  tiien  the 
ricii  strains  of  the  origan  strike  in  ami  ]n)ur  its  power  over  the 
whole,  how  naturallv  the  time  of  rest  tiirns  thaukfullv  into  a 
time  of  tears!  And  this  is  priUty  much  the  etfect  of  Ivehle’s 
poetry,  ami  we  are  quite  free  to  observe  that  such  an  etlect 
would  not  he  the  result  of  the  p;eiieral  readiuir  of  the  other 
sacred  poets  whose  names  we  have  quoted,  'fhis  sululuinij: 
etfect  in  which  the  consciousness  is  laiil  to  slee])  even  while 
dreams  ami  winds  thronir  throuLdi  it,  is  the  etfect  produet*d  per¬ 
haps  hy  the  Sl/t’j-  \  of  Henry  Vaimhau.  It  is  the  etfect 

of  a  prreat  number  of  Watts’s  womlerful  hymns,  hut  not  of  ail, 
nor  nearly  all.  Most  of  our  sacred  poets,  iuclutlimr  (leorpfc 
Herbert,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  the  ]>owor  of  charminp; 
to  such  deep  rest.  They  aprouize — they  breathe  a  sense  of  such 
intirmitv.  There  is  such  conscious  etfort  ;  or.  on  the  con- 
trary.  they  are  triumphant,  inarchiuir.  jubilant,  like  that  inap;- 
nificent  thunder-tramp,  ami  victorious  storm-blast  of  sacred 
music  : — 

For  ever  witli  the  Lord  ! 

Amen  I  so  let  it  be  ! 


There  are  times  in  all  of  us  when  we  sii^h  to  escape  from  all  tins, 
w’heu  we  simplv  sigh  to  “  fall  asleep,"  and  we  bless  tlie  kind 
nurse-like  or  maternal  hand  that  ean  ilo  for  tlie  heart,  sinue 
such  ministrations  as  the  nurse  performs  for  tlu'  ^iek  frame. 
Spiritual  ('xciteimmt,  spiritual  ami  mental,  sternutation,  new 
things  and  striking  things — strong  and  vivid  eolourmg,  pituvlng 
exprt*s>ion  are  d«‘maiuled  bv  soim' ;  such  lranu*s  ^>f  genius  are 
very  helpful,  but  tbev  are  not  sought  fori^r  desired  by  all.  d  lie 
preacher  who  widens  his  imagination  to  the  scope  and  bound  oi 
a  groat  sublimity,  and  taxes  the  powers  of  bis  aiulienco, 
must  not  expect  the  largest,  the  homely  truths  ;  the  lioinoly 
poetry,  level  in  its  boautv,  characterized  bv  that  which  does  not 
tlislurh  ixood  taste,  will  find  the  larixest  class  of  listemers.  1  Inis, 
we  aecoimt  v(*rv  great  Iv  for  the  sue  joss  of  7’/n‘  ('/tri<fuiii  iror: 
liow  ea-'V  it  is  to  n'ad  it  compared  wlili  the  grotesipu'  inti'ii'iiy 
of  (fevU’LTe  llerhi'rt.  who  finds  himself,  we  believe,  in  a  liundr<d 
lu)us(*hol  Is,  in  wiiicli  number  not  more  than  i>iu'  a j  preelates  Inin. 

1  iu*  ms^tici-m  of  Keble  >wiins  off  tlie  soul  in  ehuid."  et 
wreulhing  incense — in  prismatic  hues  and  pictures.  Herbert  .'.on 
the  contrary,  breaks  into  the  spirit  witli  divine  suvjinses 
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aiui  niptiiros,  such  as  to  the  n\oilorato  Ohurchiuan,  wore  alto¬ 
gether  unknown.  In  a  survey  of  the  perplexities  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  wo  inav  bo  suro  Keble  never  fell  such  a  spasm 
of  pain,  and  such  a  relief  of  rest  as  are  oxpivssed  in  those 
versos  : — 


Although  there  were  some  tourlie  heav’ns  or  more, 
Sometimes  1  peere  above  them  all ; 

Sometimes  I  hanllv  reach  a  score, 

Sometimes  to  hell  I  fall. 

O  rack  me  not  to  such  a  vast  extent ; 

Those  distances  belong  to  tliec: 

The  Ui>rKl’s  tot>  little  t\»r  thy  tent, 

A  grave  too  big  for  me. 


George  Ilorbort  was  moro  tlio  poet  of  tho  Bible,  Koblo  is  the 
chief  poet  of  tho  I'rayor-Book  ;  it  is  tho  rravor-Book,  which 
inspires  him.  In  George  Herbert  voices  ami  tones  seem  con¬ 
stantly  s;iying,  C\une  up  hither  I  ”  Tress  tvovarvl  tlte  mark  !  ” 
“Have  t'ellowship  with  tlie  stitVerings  of  Glirist ! ’'  d'hi'y 
are  voices  in  tho  stars  ;  voices  in  the  Tni verse,  voices  in 
tlie  Bible,  voices  in  the  heights.  The  gooil  pastor  of  Bemerton 
was  ransacking  ever  for  the  precious  things  of  the  Kverlasting 
Hills,  ami  ever  and  anon,  plunging  down  into  the  ileep  coucli- 
ing  beneath.  Keble  seemed  to  hear  onlv  voices  saying  to  him, 
“Best  here  and  be  tliankfull”  His  mvsticism  has  little  of  tlie 
sense  of  wonder,  and  nothing  of  curiv>.-itv.  «Iohn,  Ti'ter,  and 
Marv,  bv  the  Lirave  of  our  Lord,  svinbol  to  liim,  lieason,  I’aith 
and  Love.  Most  of  our  n*aders  nmiember  the  sweet  Vi'rses  in 
which  he  seems  not  merelv  to  describe  the  scime,  but  to  give  it 
symbolic  meaning  : — 


Reason  and  Faith  at  once  set  out 
To  scarcli  tlic  .Savioi  k’s  tomb; 

Faith  taster  runs,  but  wails  witliout. 

As  fearing  to  presume, 

Till  Reason  enter  in  anil  trace 
Christ’s  relics  round  the  lioly  place — 

“  Here  lay  11  is  liinlis,  and  here  His  sacred  head, 
And  who  was  by,  to  make  llis  new-torsaken  bed/” 

Roth  wonder,  one  bidieves — but  while 
They  muse  on  all  at  home, 

Xo  fhouuht  can  tender  Lore  beijmle 
Fnmi  .lesus’  grave  to  roam. 

Weeping  s!>e  stays  till  He  n])pear — - 
Her  witnes.>  first  the  Church  must  hear — 

All  joy  to  souls  that  can  rejoice 
With  iiir  at  earliest  call  of  His  dear  gracious  voice. 
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Joy  too  to  tlioso,  who  love  to  talk 
In  secret  how  lie  died. 

Though  with  seal’d  eyes  awhile  they  walk, 

Nor  see  Him  at  their  side ; 

Most  like  tlie  faithful  pair  are  they, 

Who  once  to  Kinniaus  took  their  way, 

I  lalf  darklin’^,  till  their  Master  shed 
llis  glory  on  their  souls,  made  known  in  breaking  bread. 

Thus,  ever  brighter  and  more  bright. 

On  those  He  came  to  save 
The  Lord  of  new-created  light 
Dawn’d  gradual  from  the  grave; 

'fill  pass’d  th’  inquiring  day-light  hour. 

And  with  clos’d  door  in  silent  bower 
The  (’hurch  in  anxious  musing  sate, 

As  one  who  for  redemption  stdl  had  long  to  wait. 

Then,  gliding  through  tlT  uno|K‘ning  door, 

JSmooth  without  step  or  sound, 

“  Peace  to  your  souls,’’  lie  said — no  more — 

They  own  Him,  kneeling  round 
Kye,  ear,  and  hand  and  loving  heart, 
body  and  soul  in  every  ])art, 

Sueeessive  made  His  witnesscss  thathonr, 

Cease  not  in  all  the  world  to  show  His  saving  power. 

Is  then's  on  mrths  a  sprit  frails 
U'ho  fhtrs  to  take  their  tvorJy 
Scarce  daritip,  through  the  twiVujht  pale, 

To  think  he  sees  the  Lord  ? 

With  eyes  too  tremblingly  awake 
To  hear  with  dimness  f<»r  His  sake? 

Head  and  confess  the  Hand  Divine 
That  drew  thy  likeness  here  so  true  in  every  line. 

I'or  all  thy  rankling  doubts  so  sore. 

Love  thou  thy  Saviour  still, 

Him  for  thy  Lord  and  God  adore. 

And  ever  do  His  will. 

'fhough  vexing  thoughts  may  seem  to  last, 
liCt  not  thy  soul  be  quite  o'ercast ; — 

Soon  leill  Jfe  shew  thee  all  His  woundss  and  sap, 

“  Ltfup  have  I  known  Thij  name — know  thou  “  Mp  jacc  aheap. 


It  would  betoken  either  a  very  ungrateful  or  insenltivc  spirit, 
not  to  alleetionately  prize  the  ministration  of  t;ucli  words  as 
these.  A  (‘rv  sweet  and  peaceful,  healthful  and  lielplul  ;  and 
sonu'thiuir  in  this  vein  he  iroes  throuixh  the  wltole  year  of  tlic 
IVayer-IhH)k.  ( hir  inodiliial  sense  of  liis  worth  as  a  Christian 
j>oet  arises  from  tlie  feeling  that  his  inspiration  was  too  exclu* 
siwly  trom  the  Praver-Dook  ;  he  brings  out  into  mystical 
signilieanct'  many  an  almost  unnoticed  text  ;  nor  is  he  without 
a}>preoMtion  himself,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  some  of  those 
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pursuiis  111  111^  itluavuuiiiulu  tu  inu  cuiiivailou  01  holincss. 

St.  Mattliew’s  day  brings  to  Iiis  eye  Matthew  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  and  the  following  rcllectlon  is  beautiful  and  generous  : — 

There  are  in  this  lend  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 

Witli  whom  the  melodies  abide 
Of  th’  everlasting  chime  ; 

Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 

Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 

Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat. 

St.  John’s  day  meets  him  with  the  text  Lord,  and  what 
shall  this  man  do  ?  It  casts  itself  instantly  into  a  natural 


“  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  ” 

Ask’st  thou,  Christian,  for  thy  friend? 
If  his  love  for  Christ  he  true, 

Christ  hath  told  of  his  end  : 

This  is  he  whom  (iod  approves, 

This  is  he  whom  Jesus  loves. 


Ask  not  of  him  more  than  tliis, 

Leave  it  in  liis  Saviour’s  breast, 
'Whether  early  called  to  bliss, 

He  in  youth  shall  find  his  rest, 
Or  armed  in  his  station  wait 
Till  his  Lord  be  at  the  gate  : 

Whether  in  his  lonely  course 

Lonely,  (not  lorlorn)  he  stay, 

Or  with  Love’s  supporting  force 

Clicat  the  toil  and  cheer  the  way 
Leave  it  all  in  His  high  haml, 

Who  doth  hearts  as  streams  command. 


dales  from  Heaven,  if  so  He  will, 
Sweeter  melodies  can  wake 
On  the  lonely  mountain  rill 

Than  tlie  meeting  waters  make. 
Who  hath  the  Father  and  the  Soir 
May  be  left  hut  not  alone. 


Sick  or  healthful,  slave  or  free. 

Wealthy,  or  despis’il  and  poor- 
What  is  that  to  him  or  thee. 

So  his  love  to  Christ  emiure  ? 
When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 

Who  will  count  the  billows  past? 

Only,  since  our  souls  will  shrink 
At  the  touch  of  natural  grief. 
When  our  caathlv  lov’d  ones  sink. 
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Lend  us,  Tx)rd,  Tliy  sure  relief ; 

Patient  hearts,  their  pain  to  see. 

And  Thy  grace  to  lollovv  Thee. 

AVc  have  been  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Bona  Ventura  while  wc 
have  been  characterizing  this  poet  : — 

“  To  these  walks  on  the  journey  of  eternity,”  says  St.  llonaventura, 
describing  the  order  of  his  itinerary,  **  our  spirit  is  amorously  invited 
and  encouraged  by  God,  who  offers  Himself  as  our  companion  on  the 
way ;  for  He  is  the  way  hy  which  wc  should  go,  as  Isaiah  saith,  ‘  IIodc 
est  via,  ambulate  in  ea.*  For  thus  the  Spirit  heareth.  Come,  my  be¬ 
loved,  begin  with  thirsty  longing  for  eternal  things,  which  answers  to 
the  first  stage  of  right  intention.  Let  us  enter  on  the  plain  by  devout 
meditation  of  ettTiial  things,  which  constitutes  the  seeoini  journev.  Let 
us  range  the  valleys  hy  limpid  contemplation  of  eternal  things,  and  so 
accomplish  the  third  journev.  Let  us  rise  early  to  fulfil  the  fourth  by 
inebriating  love  of  eternal  things.  Let  us  observe  if  the  vines  have 
flourislied  by  the  sj)reading  revelations  of  eternal  things,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  filth  journey;  and  provide  that  the  llowers  bear  fruits  by 
the  experimental  foretaste  of  eternal  things,  according  to  the  sixth 
journey  ;  and  that  the  harvest  of  virtues  imi}’  clothe  tlm  hills  by  the 
deiform  opcTation  of  eternal  things,  which  compIeti*s  the  seventh  jour¬ 
ney.  Thus  man  will  entt*r  the  liou-e  of  his  eternity,  in  which,  as  the 
author  ‘  he  Spiritu  et  Aniina  ’  says,  tluTC  will  be  a  tnanifest  vision,  full 
cognition,  true  love,  firm  conjunction,  umliviiled  society,  perfi'Cts  iniili- 
tude  and  life,  blessed  for  ever  and  ever  through  all  the  eternal  years. 
Put  the  order  and  sweetness  «»f  these  things  being  ])arlly  enjoyed  with 
foretaste  by  the  spiritual  travellers,  th(‘y  run  on  cpiicker,  till  at  length 
they  arc?  dissolved  and  for  ever  fi.xt'd  in  the  eternal  rest  of  that  beati¬ 
tude  ;  to  which  liouse  of  eternity  may  his  liand  guide  and  conduct  us, 
who  is  tlie  one  and  triune  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.” 


Through  all  those  ways  he  did  not  walk,  but  as  he  walked,  lie 
ever  sought  to  find  in  all  his  ways  the  hints  for  the  journey  to 
eternity. 

We  sliotild  assign  Mr.  Koblc’s  redationship  to  symbolism, 
we  believe,  exactly  to  that  Church,  whicli  was  his  abhorcncc, 
We  doubt  whether  he  had  any  sympathy  with  the  tawdry  non¬ 
sense  of  Homanism,  but  the  Lutlieran  love  of  the  image  of  the 
Cross,  the  mystical  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the  flowers  and 
wreaths,  tlie  ])alins  of  a  natural  and  sensuous  ])iety  seem  to 
liave  been  dear  to  him.  77/c  Christiiin  Yoar  is  eminently  a  cliaste 
book  ;  it  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  an  abstract  dreaming  and  life 
of  tlie  soul  either  in  the  higher  places  of  sense,  scenery,  or 
thouglit,  but  everything  bis  Church  coinmeiuhui  to  him  he  took 
to  his  husoui  atid  wreathed  with  tender  and  gracel’ul  verse.  Ho 
sought,  inure  than  we  liclieve  liis  Cliurcli  rubric  would  justify, 
to  celebrate  the  facts  and  festivites,  the  saints'  davs,  and  the 
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holydays,  and  to  brini^  to  modern  thonp^ht  the  ancient  snjr^TOstion 
and  usaj^c;  he  makes  his  words  to  minister  to,  and  carry  further 
the  intention  of,  the  prayer  and  collect.  It  is  the  feelin<^  of 
writers  like  Keble,  that  very  little  should  he  lelt  for  the  free 
spirit  of  the  worshipper  to  attempt;  as  the  ordinary  English 
clergyman  always  seeks  in  his  sermons  to  kill  and  drown  every 
kind  of  mental  and  spiritual  activity^  and  whatever  may  he  his 
genius  or  culture,  holds  it  as  its  duty  to  leave  it  all  behiiul  when 
he  ascends  the  pulpit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  spirit 
within  the  grooves  of  formulary.  Mr.  Keble  avows  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  that  this  was  yery  much  his  purpose — to  restrain  excite¬ 
ment  and  morbid  eagerness,  and  to  keep  back  undisciplined  curi¬ 
osity,  and  ever  to  bear  in  mind  the  soothing  tendency  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  Now  for  all  this,  we  also  desire  to  express  a  measure  of 
graiitude,  but  it  explains  much  why  writers,  far  fuller  and  higher, 
and  more  agitating,  have  not  reached  Mr  Keble’s  eminence 
of  fame,  and  why,  on  minds  and  hearts  superior  in  the  range  of 
their  thought  and  emotion  to  Mr.  Keble's,  his  words  fall  so 
restfully  and  so  beloved.  It  seems  a  vain  thing  then  to  inquire, 
Has  the  inlluene  of  this  amazing  little  book  been  healthful? 
It  is  to  us  in  reading  it,  a  walk  through  the  consevatory,  at 
largest  the  ilower-ganlen  of  the  cluirch.  There  is  no  room  for 
palms,  or  oaks,  and  even  some  cherished  forms  of  lloral  loveli¬ 
ness,  although  very  divine,  could  not  strive  within  this  narrow 
enclosure;  it  is  a  grief  to  us  that  flohn  Keble  was  one  of  the 
narrowest  of  mortals.  His  church,  parish,  and  Univx*rslty  seem 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  all  his  afFections,  but  we  do  not  forget 
that,  unhappily,  narrowness  also  is  a  condition  of  health  with 
?omc  natures.  “  Few  souls  are  able  to  walk  in  the  midst  of  the 
“  seven  golden  candlesticks,”  and  admit  the  light  which  shines, 
and  receiv'e  the  light  which  shines,  and  acknowledge  the  Invisible 
Presence  which  yet  more  gloriously  shines  in  the  midst  ot  all; 
aiul  John  Keble  had  no  love  to  spare  sure  for  Anglicanism  and 
Romanism.  In  his  essay  on  “  Hooker,”  our  heart  is  shocked  to 
lind  him  maintaining  the  necessity  of  the  Aj)ostolic  commission 
to  the  derivation  of  all  sacramental  grace,  and  thus,  us  he  goes 
on  to  say,  to  all  communion  with  Christ.  Such  a  faith  narrows 
genius  and  limits  the  Holy  One  ol  Israel ;  it  is  to  us  not  short 
of  shocking,  and  it  is  to  us  a  real  happiness  to  enjoy  the  sense, 
and  the  peace,  and  safety  of  a  spirit  like  Keble’s  in  our  wider 
conception  of  Divine  grace,  although  he  secuns  to  have  had  no 
st'nse  of  the  salvation  ol  such  as  we  are.  He  was  like  the 
greater  number  of  his  Church.  \\  e  have  no  notion  that  the 
greater  number  of  Churchmen — and  the  women  we  think  are 
Worse — have  any  sense  of  the  hope  of  salvation  for  Nonconfor- 
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mist  cluirclies;  the  effect  of  Keble’s  poetry,  we  believe,  to  be 
narrowing. 

We  are  a  garden  walled  around, 


is,  assuredly,  the  teaching  here.  Mr.  Kuskin  miglit  call  it  the 
poetry  of  slicepfolds.  Kvcrytliing  in  tlie  volume  speaks  of 
enclosure,  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  <hcre  is  very  fre(piently 
the  enclosure  and  appropriation  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
Church, of  large  tracts  of  common-land, over  which  we  have  roamed, 
and  we  trust  shall  ever  continue  to  roam.  Anotlier  faulty  inlliience 
exercised  by  tlie  book  results  from  this  ;  we  believe  it  has  given 
life  to  a  greater  amount  of  false  sentiment  than  any  other  cause 
in  our  day.  The  book  itself  is  most  beautiful  and  real  ;  and  so 
are  llowers  on  graves  ;  wreaths  for  bridals,  and  llowers  for  vases ; 
and  immortelles^  and  paper  llowers,  and  wax  llowers  are  not 
piu'haps  always  to  be  despised  ;  but,  umpiestionably,  a  some¬ 
what  sentimental  use  of  the  first,  leads  often  to  an  even  ridiculous 
use  of  the  last.  It  has  been  so  with  The  Chrisllan  Yeavy  it  has 
given  birth  to  what  we  believe  some  call  and  consider  the 
exercise  of  an  esthetic  taste  in  religious  services,  a  love  for  the 
mediteval,  let  us  say  too  the  artilicial,  in  religion  ;  very  lew 
inediicval  things  can  be  of  and  by  themselves  perfectly  heautiful 
now.  Toys  are  beautiful,  and  healthy-hearted  men  and  women 
will  lay  out  money  in  toys  for  their  children,  and  love  to  see  the 
cliildren  at  play  with  them,  and,  perhaps,  have  a  game  with  them 
too  ;  but  those  are  not  now  the  things  which  can  form  their 
satislying  enjoyment — the  sports  of  childhood  satisfy  the  child. 
The  inlluence  of  these  things  has  gone  farther,  we  believe,  than 
Mr.  Kehle  himself  contemplated  ;  but  when  we  begin  to  ])lay  at 
being  religious  and  call  in  haberdashers,  milliners,  and  tiorists 
to  assist  us  at  our  play,  and  make  up  robes  and  wreaths  for  us. 
It  is  difficult  to  toll  where  we  may  stop  ;  hence  we,  with  all  per- 
lect  atrectionateness  to  The  Christian  Year  itself,  charge  upon 
it  a  good  deal  of  the  meretricious  and  tawdry  in  modern  Angli- 
canism.  AVe  have  not  touched  on  Mr.  Keble^s  other  works, 
nor  have  we  referred  to  those  poets  who  may  be  called  his  imi¬ 
tators  and  the  writers  of  his  school,  the  most  considerable  ol 
whom  is  Mr.  Isaac  ^Villiams,  although  a  man  of  a  much  larger 
range  of  work  and  uncircumscribed  power.  We  have  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Keble’s  public  acts,  some  of  which  were  marvel¬ 
lously  characterized  by  that  narrowness  which  we  have  deplored, 
nor  to  his  second-best,  known  book — his  Lyra  fnnorentiutn, — a 
review  of  the  aspects  of  the  Church  brought  home  to  the  minds 
ot  children.  It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Dr.  Watts,  and  Keble 
was  not  free  from  the  criminality  ;  immeasurable  is  the  distance 
of  (piality  and  excellence  between  the  two  writers  tor  children. 


‘‘  J(i(/as\s  In  fancy. 
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In  Lyra  Innoccntium,  there  are  all  the  characteristics  we  have 
found  in  The  Clii''n<tian  Year  ;  but  the  poetry  is  thin  and  diluteil 
indeed,  while  we  do  not  think  tluit  there  is  one  verse  a  child 
would  very  distinctly  understand  or  reineinher  with  any  plea¬ 
sure.  Perhaps  the  most  nervous  piece  is  that  on  the  mtancy 
of  Judas. 

Alas!  that  e’er  the  pangs  of  birth, 

Tlie  consecrated  tliroes,  w  hereby 
Kden  revives,  sliould  breed  on  earth 
Untemper’d  agony  ! 

*♦♦••• 

Did  not  our  Lord  speak  out  Ilis  ])an, 

The  Christ  for  His  betrayer  mourn  ? 

“  Alas  !  good  were  it  for  that  man 
If  he  had  ne’er  been  l)orn.” 

Nor  may  we  doubt  Ids  Mother  mild 
Upon  that  bosom  pitying  tljouujht, 

AVliere  Judas  lay,  a  harmless  Cdiild, 

By  gold  as  yet  unbought. 

But  Time,  as  holy  ages  sing, 

When  earth  and  sin  have  waxed  old, 

A  direr  progeny  will  bring, 

The  last  foe  of  the  fold. 

Of  mortal  seed,  of  w  oman  bred, 

The  Antichrist,  they  write,  will  he. 

From  a  soft  bosom  duly  fed. 

Rock’d  on  a  loving  knee. 

Hijrh  grace  at  first  to  Judas  came — 

VVho  knows  but  he,  the  Man  of  Sin, 

In  the  ba])tismal  wave  and  llame 
May  ids  dread  course  begin  ? 

O  ye  who  wait  with  hearts  too  light 
By  Font  or  cradle,  fear  in  time ! 

0  let  not  all  your  dreams  be  bright, 

Here  in  earth’s  wayward  clime  ! 

From  the  foul  dew',  the  blighting  air. 

Watch  well  your  treasure  newly  won. 

Heaven’s  chiUrand  yours,  uncharm’d  by  prayer, 

Mav  prove  Perdition’s  son. 

The  death  of  John  Keble  seemed  to  furnish  the  occasion  of 
making  these  few  remarks  upon  his  infiuence  over  his  own  and 
other  Churclies.  Many  others  occvir  to  us,  but  wc  must  leave 
them  for  some  otlicr  oj)portunity. 


